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Community Education 


Whether the American school, and particularly the high school, 
can do the work that will be expected of an educational program 
for youth in the next few years will depend very largely upon the 
extent to which community concerns will really be accepted as 
basic to the enterprise. 


The Southeastern Workshop in Community Development to be 
held on the campus of Furman University this summer is therefore 
of much more than ordinary importance. A five-year experiment of 
the Greenville, South Carolina, County Council for Community 
Development, financed by the General Education Board, terminates 
on July ist of this year. This experiment has been regarded as of 
unusual educational significance, and the General Education Board 
by a special grant is making possible the workshop in community 
development as one means of giving critical examination to the 
results. Fifty selected leaders from the eleven Southeastern States 
will go to this workshop with the resources provided by the Board. 

At Chapel Hill several departments of the University of North 
Carolina have made notable contributions to the study of regional 
resources, basic to any program of community development. The 
need now is for ways and means of bringing to the workers in the 
field the materials compiled so carefully and thoroughly by men 
like Odum and Vance. The Commission on Teacher Education 
has been looking into the question of “social understanding” as 
one on which teachers need special help. In a recent discussion one 
of the best equipped of the state supervisors of rural education 
asked pertinently: ‘“‘How can we expect the schools to develop social 
understanding when even the farm girl herself who comes for 
teacher training does not know the problems of American life 
and culture as revealed in the rural community?”—W. C. R. 
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Educational News and Events 
mx 


3,000,000 in Nation’s Vocational Schools 


Reports from all States received by the U. S. Office of Education 
show that regular and defense vocational school training is ahead 
of its scheduled program planned last year to train 700,000 workers 
for defense industries by June go, 1941. 

A report to Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
from John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, indi- 
cates that if present trends continue about 1,000,000 persons will 
have been trained for defense occupations by June go, 1941. 

More than 800 of the goo cities with vocational trade and indus- 
trial schools are making their facilities available for defense train- 
ing. More than goo cities have put their vocational schools on 
24-hour, 6-day week schedules. 

Enrollments in the regular vocational education program are 
highest in history. They total approximately 2,000,000. 


Youth, Family and Education 


That the family is gaining ground as a social institution, and 
supposedly disrupting forces are merely changing the family’s out- 
ward appearance, is the conclusion of Dr. Joseph K. Folsom, Chair- 
man of the National Council of Parent Education, in a report 
recently made public by the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education. 

Dr. Folsom’s report recognizes that certain former activities 
have been removed from the home, namely: “economic functions,” 
which have been usurped by factory production; education, which 
has been taken over by the schools; recreation and “character- 
building,” which are being supplied by community organizations. 
“But at the same time, the functions which remain in the home 
have gained importance,” Dr. Folsom maintains. It is because the 
family must continue to provide the essentials of physical care and 
personal security that Dr. Folsom pleads for carefully constructed 
courses of education in family living to the end that the individual 
and the community will receive the maximum of benefit from the 
family as a social institution. 

In the high school, subject matter on family life education which 
now appears under several distinct departments should be inter- 
related, Dr. Folsom believes. Marriage, family life, and relations 
between the sexes should be presented in their social, psychological 
and ethical aspects, since the high-school student is “better able 
to understand adult anxiety and emotions than we have believed 
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in the past.” Home economics courses should be open to both 
boys and girls and should develop units of instruction which bear 
upon practical, vital problems; and should stress human relations 
aspects and “never allow them to be crowded out by technical home- 
making courses or sugared over with pious platitudes.” 


Administering School Health Work 


How can schools develop and operate a health program? The 
United States Office of Education attempts to answer the question 
in a bulletin just issued on “Organization and Administration of 
School Health Work.” 

In the first part of the bulletin Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker suggests that school authorities “take the initiative in organi- 
zation of a community health council for this purpose. . . . Progress 
will be most rapid if the needed improvement in school health pro- 
grams is undertaken by educational authorities themselves, employ- 
ing additional trained health education personnel where needed.” 

Detailed methods of administering the school health program 
are described in Part 2 of the Bulletin by Dr. Fred Moore, Director 
of the Department of Health in the Des Moines, Iowa, Public 
Schools. Dr. Moore points out that the program divides into two 
parts—activities within the school, and activities outside the school 
organization. 


ACTIVITIES WITHIN THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


. Conference with the superintendent and administrative staff of the schools. 
. Organization of the school’s health department. 

. Cooperation with principals. 

. Enlistment and maintenance of the cooperation of the classroom teacher. 
Cooperation with custodial force. 

. Selection of personnel. 

. Maintenance of health of employees. 

. Development of courses of study. 

. Physical examination of the children. 

. Services to special schools for children with special handicaps. 

. Dental hygiene. 

. Selection of textbooks. 

. The cafeteria and courses in home economics. 

. Arrangement of the school program. 

. Planning of new buildings. 

. Parent education. 
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ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


1. In cooperation with official agencies. 
2. Cooperation with unofficial agencies. 


Copies of the publication entitled “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of School Health Work” are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., as U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1939 No. 12. The single copy price is 15 cents. 











Education for Whom? 
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WILL CALL him Fuddy since that is a name seldom found in 
I the directory. I will also call him Fuddy because the name 
seems to fit him in some strange sort of way. Perhaps it is his 
characteristic lack of purpose and the befuddled manner in which 
he accomplishes the simple tasks of his day-by-day existence that 
makes the name seem appropriate. It may be that Fuddy belongs 
to a social stratum, the whims, joys and sorrows of which I am 
unable to comprehend. Yes, he may even be happy in his aimless 
existence, but I have never seen him smile and I have never seen 
him scowl—just an expression of reproach for having invaded the 
sanctity of his private life. 


He Has A MOTHER 


Yes, he has a mother. She is a bovine creature who has given 
birth to seven children and, with the assistance of public agencies, 
will bring them all to adolescence and cast them out to shift for 
themselves. Some of the girls have married already and have 
brought their husbands home, so the family never decreases in 
size. The pile of refuse and trash has now created quite a mound 
near the kitchen door. Over this runs a path to the outhouse—an 
outhouse whose only claim to privacy is a darkened sky. I think 
the mother loves her children in her own way, but she seems limited 
in ability to understand the surge of emotions and the desires of the 
older children. She appears to function best as a parent while her 
offsprings are totally dependent upon her, yet they are never what 
you would call clean. They seem to fit in well with the condition 
of the floor, however; but where would they stand even if they did 
have a good scrubbing? It is their eyes that linger most in my 
memory after I have left the house—one clear patch of color in a 
tear-streaked and grimy face. The children form a half circle 
around their mother and gaze up at me in speculative interest. 
With sagging chins, their normal breathing passages long since 
closed at the first sign of winter, they listen for the sound of the 
mother’s voice. If it is friendly they will return to their play, if 
not they will move closer together for protection. 

The older ones in the home are engaged in more mature activ- 
ity, if we are not too critical of what we might call “mature activ- 
ity.” They are able to read and an avenue of escape has been 
opened to them. Among the pieces of broken furniture that occupy 
space in the room is an improvised center table loaded with some of 
the cheaper pulp magazines. One of the young husbands is whittling 
a fork in a narrow board which will be used in lifting the washing 
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from the hot tubs of water—a washing which will never be done 
until every article of clothing in the house is well soiled. But then 
there ig no hurry. The stove is the only cheerful influence in the 
home. I can look right into the fire. The door has long since ceased 
to close tightly, but it does serve to prevent a fire hazard. The 
bright red coals are inviting. Here is something real, at least it is 
clean. Germs that must exist in those discharging nostrils cannot 
live here. I realize only too clearly how closely life hinges on the 
existence of a lowly burning ember, even in a civilized country. 

The mother asks me to sit down and I offer a weak excuse. The 
only available chair is smeared with greasy smudge. After all, I 
must go home and I think of the health of my own family. She 
shows no sign of resentment at my refusal, as it has probably hap- 
pened before. She fumbles at the collar of her shabby dress and 
glances nervously at her bare feet. I wonder if she washes them 
before she retires at night and I decide that she does not. The 
condition of the floor appals me. How much cleaner the ground 
would be! The used dishes of the last meal stand on the table. 
The skillet sits on the stove, heavy and odorous with its accumulat- 
ing layers of grease and soot. The sharp odor of urine-soaked bed- 
ding issues from the door of a room. I cross the floor and gaze into 
the sleeping quarters. Fuddy is stretched out on the bed. His 
clothing consists of his pants and shoes. He is asleep. I call to him 
but there is no answer. His mother attempts to arouse him by 
lifting his head. His only response is to slobber on the arm on 
which his head was resting. He is so small. Fourteen years of age 
and he could pass for a child of nine! I wonder if he is adolescent 
or if he is still living in the period of prepubertal development. I 
finally shake him into consciousness and he recognizes me. He 
instinctively tries to cover his nakedness with his hands and I 
notice the water line on his arms and neck. 


He Has A FATHER 


Yes, he has a father. Old records in the office show a tendency 
toward liquor and periodic spells of desertion. I have never seen 
the father. There are no pictures in the house other than those 
torn from magazines and plastered on the wall with a mixture of 
flour and water. The mother replies to questions concerning the 
father by pointing in no particular direction and making some 
scarcely audible remark. I feel that the odds against Fuddy ever 
becoming president appear to be larger than ever. I am convinced 
that Lincoln was wrong. No, Fuddy isn’t interested in education. 
There is something in books, paper and pencils that is revolting 
to him. Maybe they are unreal to him. Maybe he has as much 
difficulty trying to understand my world as I do his. Maybe it is 
because he can’t eat them. Of one thing I am sure, and that is 
that he has average intelligence. How do I know? Because I have 
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tested him. Yes, I was surprised. I seriously doubt if anyone 
would have judged him other than feeble-minded. His record at 
school would indicate that. But he is normal. His mental age is 
two years in advance of his academic age, if we think of academic 
age as being the extent to which he has progressed in reading and 
arithmetic. He has never utilized his full native ability—why, I 
don’t exactly know, but I myself could never study when I was 
hungry or when I was considerably worried about something. Fuddy 
certainly receives no stimulation at home. I remember when mak- 
ing a call in the spring finding the entire family enjoying a game 
of marbles on the sunny side of the house. I could scold the mother 
for the condition of the home, but she would only cry. I think she 
must cry a great deal. I wonder if it is genuine sorrow as she 
reflects on her lot in life, or whether it is a childish release from 
the responsibility of getting the housework done. We live emotion- 
ally, and I wonder just how much of a part intelligence plays in the 
process. My thoughts turn to the school building. I think of the 
warm radiators in the entrance of the building. How pleasant they 
feel as I step in out of the cold! The shining floors in the corridors. 
The gleaming porceiain in the toilets. The orderly rows of lockers. 
The surging happiness of adolescent youth. The soapy, damp air 
of the shower rooms. Here are all the things that Fuddy does not 
have at home. He rejects them all, particularly the showers. Is 
he ashamed of the condition of his underclothing, or is the dif- 
ference in his two worlds of living so great that he is unable to 
move with ease from one to the other? Frankly I don’t know. He 
confides in no one and I can only guess. I have helped him get 
clothing in an emergency. I have tried to get him to attend summer 
camp, of course without expense. He accepts all my efforts with the 
same resignation. He would much prefer whiling away his time 
in some meaningless, playful activity and gazing off into space. 
How I would like to know what is going on in his mind, but I am 
beginning to believe that I will never have that privilege. I have 
known him for three years and he is about the same as the first 
day that I saw him. His presence in school is due only to his knowl- 
edge of the attendance laws and he takes advantage of every op- 
portunity to be out of school. I am confronted with a most 
disturbing thought. What would be my attitude if I were in 
Fuddy’s place? Shall I thank some inherited biological structure or 
the culture into which I was born? Perhaps it is both, but I am 
beginning to think that Fuddy has been cheated in one respect. 
Fuddy’s home environment certainly does not call for ancient 
history, and he will never have any use for an algebraic equation. 
I am beginning to believe that Fuddy’s peculiar personality is due 
to the confusion that must exist in his mind when he tries to find 
some reason to justify his existence. Could he realize the hope- 
lessness of his situation? 
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Well, there he is. Fuddy. The boy for whom public education 
was supposed to be the open door to equal opportunity. It is hard 
to think of Fuddy as having this opportunity if he can’t make use 
of it. He has brought a large number of faulty concepts and bad 
habits to this period in his life and he has learned them at home. 
It must have been a sad moment for him when he first realized that 
his father was different from the fathers of his friends. I am quite 
certain now that a school alone does not support education in a 
community. It begins to appear that the deeper purpose of edu- 
cation lies in the home itself and can never come under the edu- 
cators’ curriculum. It does not come from lessons and recitation, 
but is something which grows within the family and comes from 
economic sufficiency, emotionally stable parents, and consistency of 
thought and action. It is cradled in the love and respect each 
member of the family has for the other. In all this Fuddy is indeed 
lacking, and he will probably drop from school when he is sixteen 
years of age. Maybe that will be the time when he will begin 
to grow. 


Youth and the Common Good 
(Louis Adrian Swartz, M.D., in the Visiting Teachers’ Bulletin) 


We are not living in normal times: therefore, we can no longer 
afford a slow infiltration of knowledge from the enlightened few 
to the illiterate or bigoted many. Since the adolescent’s attitude 
toward his responsibilities is much more important even than his 
intellectual equipment for those responsibilities, we cannot free 
him from the high degree of personal discipline which must accom- 
pany an intelligent social altruism. He must learn that the major 
differences between the emotional attitude of the child and the 
mature adult rest on the capacity to renunciate individual pre- 
rogatives for the common good. Let us try to envisage the groping 
adolescent who, amidst these changes, is seeking something stead- 
fast and effective for permanent human needs, and let us try to 
make possible, at some future date, the renewal of the good society 
which the present chaos is now rapidly destroying. 


Life Camps Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York City, announces 
that “National Camp,” a new kind of advanced educational in- 
stitution located in the Kittatinny Mountains, Sussex County, New 
Jersey, will have its second summer beginning July 8. The new 
camp is designed for “professional leadership in camping,” and 
invites educational administrators and supervisors. 
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' , THAT beliefs do science teachers in America hold concern- 

ing basic questions which, though admittedly controversial, 
nevertheless wield primary influence in shaping philosophies of 
living? What is science teaching doing, both over the whole nation 
and locally, toward helping people to solve their own most pressing 
problems? What parts do the science interests of adolescents play 
in shaping their attitudes and developing their personalities? How 
far have broad, significant understandings, based on science, of 
important environmental conditions been built up by young people 
by the time they are ready for college entrance? 

These are some of the questions toward answering which fun- 
damental research in science teaching has recently been directed as 
part of a general movement to bring this branch of instruction more 
closely to bear upon the needs of society in its age-long struggle 
with environmental problems. In the following pages a few such 
studies are brought together in brief review. 


PROBLEMS OF HUMAN LIVING 


Although it is difficult to designate certain teachings as wholly 
functional and others as wholly non-functional, still degrees of 
functionality both on an immediate and long-term basis are gen- 
erally recognized. The feeling is gaining strength that only such 
content and treatment as can be shown to have a relatively direct 
connection with problems of human living should be allowed a 
place in the curriculum; less directly functional material, whether 
conceived of as of value in subsequent specialization or retained by 
tradition from a time when it perhaps served a more practical pur- 
pose, must give way. Under such circumstances studies, especially 
when carrying widespread participation and agreement, as to what 
are the desired functions of science teaching are highly desirable for 
clarification of thought and for guidance. 

Such a study is that now nearing completion in the subcom- 
mittee on functional outcomes of the National Committee on 
Science Teaching. This group, under chairmanship of Dr. W. C. 
Croxton, has presented tentatively a series of very thought-provok- 
ing lists of “Desired Functional Outcomes” at six different instruc- 
tional levels. Areas treated are Health, Safety, Recreation, Maturing 
Interpersonal Relationships, Orientation to Work, Intelligent Con- 
sumership, Conservation, Maturing Philosophy of Life, Responsible 
Socio-economic Action. It is significant that almost without ex- 
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ception these outcomes are phrased in such terms as growth, habit, 
practice, tendency, ability, interest, assumption of responsibility, 
readiness, civic concern, understanding and observance, cooperation, 
adjustment, desire to do—terms which connote action or attitude 
rather than mere acquaintance or knowledge. 


To date these lists are available only in mimeographed form 
sent out for final study, but assurance is given that they will soon 
appear in print for general distribution. Because of their concrete- 
ness, both curriculum builders and classroom teachers ought to 
find them extremely suggestive of improvements within their re- 
spective schools and school systems. 


NEED FOR STUDY AND REFORM 


Evidence that there is need of study and reform toward more 
functional teaching is presented in the following review of a re- 
cently published study dealing with the degree of adjustment of 
biology courses to the outstanding community problems within a 
major socio-economic region of the country.1 

After examining 105 magazine articles, 30 books, and numerous 
national publications dealing with various phases of life in the 
South in the light of criteria formulated to aid in selecting those 
problems that were of widest and deepest concern in connection 
with biology, the author chose five for study, as follows: (1) soil 
erosion and depletion; (2) a need for conservation of forests and 
forest products; (3) dietary deficiencies; (4) health deficiencies not 
of dietary origin; (5) inadequate living conditions. Seeking to find 
out how far the problems selected were given, treatment in biology 
courses, she obtained answers to a questionnaire from 385 schools 
distributed as fairly as possible to show a sampling of economic, 
social, racial, rural-urban, and geographical conditions within the 
eleven states considered. Her results showed that though all of the 
five selected problems were treated in some way or other in 80 
per cent of the schools replying, the average time devoted to each 
of them was hardly over two periods (less than three per cent of 
a year’s time allotment). Less than half the pupils studying the 
topics were reported as making any contact with local community 
materials. Analysis of textbooks used showed that on the average 
less than one per cent of their total content was devoted to any one 
of the problems. Of the two most frequently used texts, one devoted 
between six and seven of its approximately 600 pages to the five 
problems taken together; though 48 pages of print and 17 of 
illustrations concerning the human body might possibly be thought 
of as contributory to the health study; the other, of about equal 
length, gave the combined topics about twelve pages. Workbooks 
revealed the same inadequacy of treatment. 


2 Hunter, Loraine, Some Important Biological Problems of the Southeastern Region. 
Science Education 24: 301-305. November, 1940. 
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Miss Hunter concludes that the biological courses of the South- 
eastern region are doing little to solve some of the persistently out- 
standing biological problems of the region. Teachers are making 
little use of community conditions and are for the most part still 
teaching traditional textbook biology, and covering a large number 
of relatively unconnected topics in daily lessons with not much 
emphasis on important functional relationships that might well be 
stressed. She attributes part of their failure to their dependence on 
a single ill-adapted textbook. 

A study somewhat related in purpose though dealing more with 
concepts important to individuals in forming an intelligent picture 
of the interacting of physical forces and materials in nature—a 
picture such as the average person needs if he is to be free from 
superstitious fear—is that undertaken by two workers at The Cita- 
del, Charleston, S. C.2 In this the authors report on two parts of a 
Science Inventory designed to discover the degree to which certain 
simple but broad science concepts have become part of the mental 
equipment of young people at time of college entrance. Consistency 
and extent of understanding are evaluated by considering the re- 
sponses to a number of seemingly independent questions in which 
the same principle functions. The study reports on 52 such ques- 
tions out of a total of 232. Answers of the 100 students (out of 325) 
who scored highest on the American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination are contrasted with the answers of the 100 scoring lowest. 


A “Wor.p PICTURE” 


Since at this age young people are seeking to build up in their 
minds a consistent “world picture” as part of their guiding philos- 
ophy, the degrees of mental confusion and misconception revealed 
by this study seem highly significant. As might be expected, some 
difference in favor of the higher scholarship group was noted, but 
room for fuller learning, and probably for better instruction, also, 
was found in both. 

Another study of importance in revealing attitudes deeply fun- 
damental in life is a survey of science teacher opinion on certain 
well-recognized controversial issues and a discussion of the impli- 
cations for teacher education that are contained in its findings. It 
was sponsored by the subcommittee on teacher education of the 
National Committee on Science Teaching, and is compiled from 
answers given by 2309 science teachers widely distributed through- 
out the nation and representing all grade levels in communities 
large and small to an opinionnaire prepared by that subcommittee 
and sent out through the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association.® 

2Ralya, Lynn L. and Ralya, Lillian L. Some Significant Concepts and Beliefs 
in Astronomy and Geology of Entering College Freshmen and the Relation of These 
to General Scholastic Aptitude. School Science and Mathematics 40: 727-734. November 
“<_< R. Will, The Opinions of Science Teachers on Some Socially Significant 


Issues. 1940. Available through Dr. S. R. Powers, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
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The issues considered were: the relative weights of environment 
and heredity in producing racial and socio-economic differences; 
the immutability of human nature in regard to the development 
and maintenance of institutions and “ways of life”; evolution, and 
man’s place within it; the control of scientific research for man’s 
welfare; the universality and absolute nature of goods and bads; 
fatalistic determinism, supernaturalism, and the relations of science 
to traditional religious beliefs. On these, information was obtained 
through series of concrete questions designed to test nature and 
consistency of opinions expressed. It was realized that the practices 
of individuals formulating answers might not always be in full 
conformity with declarations made. 

As might be anticipated even in a science teacher group, there 
was not complete accord as regards these issues, nor was the think- 
ing of individuals found always to be consistent, especially at points 
where strong traditional beliefs were confronted with modern scien- 
tific findings leading to contrary inferences. The large body of 
replies, however, tended to increase general confidence that science 
teachers as a body are exercising sound reasoning on basis of facts 
within these areas and, within the present limits of social conven- 
tions, are acting according to their reasoned beliefs. 


FACING PROBLEMS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


It was found that the large majority of teachers conceived it to 
be their duty to face squarely with their classes the problems and 
interests of young people in society and to bring their special 
abilities to bear upon them; but that many are consciously avoid- 
ing, in their teaching, some of the most important of such con- 
troversial areas. Of the sixteen studied, the six most often 
mentioned as avoided are: sex education (including birth control 
and venereal diseases) ; racial prejudices; relative merits of various 
healing arts; conflict between traditional religions and science in 
views as to the universe and man’s place therein; moral codes and 
ethical principles; comparative progress of science under various 
political systems and present social maladjustments brought about 
by the impact of science on society. These they avoid, despite their 
belief in their value, primarily because of fear of parental op- 
position or disapproval, immaturity of pupils, or sense of their own 
insufficient preparation to deal with them. 

The study calls attention to the discrepancy between the needs 
of teachers in fitting themselves for such tasks and the outcomes 
of traditional science instruction within the customary fields of 
specialization in college, and suggests a more functional organ- 
ization of science areas in courses for teacher preparation. 

The study, “Science Interests and Activities of Adolescents,” by 
Herbert S. Zim‘ consists of three parts: (1) to try to discover the 


*Obtainable through the author. Address: Ethical Culture Schools, 33 Central 
Park West, New York City. 
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typical interests of adolescents; (2) to explore to determine the ways 
in which science interests affect boys and girls, shaping their per- 
sonalities and their attitudes both in and out of school; (g) in the 
light of findings along these two lines, to attempt to indicate ways 
in which teachers can utilize science interests to advantage both in 
furthering the aims of general education and in guiding individuals 
more specifically toward solving their own personal problems. 


INTERESTS AND “Drives” 


The author portrays interests in a somewhat different light than 
is customary. He would think less in terms of their correlation with 
particular scholastic or vocational abilities, of their usefulness to 
the teacher in determining “devices” by which to get the ordinary 
work of the usual curriculum done, and even of their degree of 
permanence. He would think more in terms of their motivation, 
of their resulting not only from normal emotional “drives” but 
often also from compromises between these and limiting conditions 
of environment both physical and social. He points out, for ex- 
ample, that a certain interest may take form as a way of temporary 
escape from pressing personal problems. Both the needs of the 
individual and the exigencies of the situation are invoived and 
must be studied if the real part the interest plays in his life is to 
be understood and used in his guidance or even in gaining his 
confidence. 

Determination of interests in this way requires, of course, a 
different set of techniques from those in familiar use. This author 
employed several: a science interest questionnaire of a broad and 
rather novel sort, an analysis of compositions written in English 
classes, “science exhibit” and “science film” techniques, lists of 
“wondering” questions, analysis of exhibits voluntarily submitted 
by individuals to a Science Fair. 

Some of the conclusions of this part of the study are: (1) Al- 
though there is evidence that interests change gradually with age 
during the adolescent period, these interests are “permanent” 
enough to warrant their use in curricula if justified on educational 
grounds. (2) The science interests of adolescents are specific rather 
than general. (3) School science does not seem to be an important 
source of adolescent science interests; many of these develop through 
outside activities which are thus potential sources of education. 
(4) Certain science areas are more productive of specific adolescent 
interests than are other areas. (5) Adolescent boys are about five 
times as active in science as girls. (6) Both sexes exhibit strong 
preference for science related to health, growth, reproduction, 
animal life. (7) The science interests of the two sexes differ sig- 
nificantly. Electricity and mechanics, of high interest to boys, are 
of little interest to girls; girls, on the other hand, surpass boys in 
certain biological interests. 
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INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE 


The second part of the study concerns the influence which 
science interests exert in the lives of young people. In addition to 
providing hobbies and helping in vocational lines the writer dis- 
cerns several more subtle relationships. He points out that a science 
interest or ability may be made use of as a means of gaining social 
acceptance, of attracting attention, of gaining certain types of 
security, and of escape from society on the part of the introvert. 
It may be motivated through the desire to emulate some adult who 
temporarily stands as hero in the student’s mind, or through youth- 
ful desires to serve humanity, alleviating suffering or improving 
social conditions. Ordinarily, science interests seem motivated by 
something more than mere intellectual curiosity. 

To determine extent and nature of these influences the author 
used certain sections of the science interest questionnaire already 
mentioned, collected autobiographies of science fair exhibitors, and 
studied detailed case histories of adolescents in one of the coopera- 
ting schools. Little in way of generalizations is attempted, but the 
great variety of ways in which science interests are shown to exert 
influence on patterns of thinking and acting is suggested in the 
running record. 

For guidance in laying out a program based on student interests 
the author mentions these purposes as of great importance: (1) to 
meet the immediate needs and interests of the individual; (2) to 
provide a wide variety of manipulative experiences through which 
the individual can achieve success and gain confidence; (3) to 
broaden the student’s conception of the world through introducing 
experiences and understandings that are new to him. He would 
still have the usual core of class work with emphasis upon problem- 
solving experiences and adolescent types of “research”; but tq 
supplement this he would have special interest clubs, and would 
make much more than present use of the so-called “exhibit tech- 
nique,” in which learning comes both through study first of best 
means of portrayal and the selection of what particularly needs 
to be portrayed, and secondly in the preparation of the exhibit it- 
self in accordance with pupil-determined plans. To these he would 
add lectures, demonstrations, motion pictures, and discussions that 
would broaden general scope of understanding. 

The final chapter of this study consists of a tentative outline 
for junior high science program constructed in line with the pur- 
poses and practices enumerated. 











Preparation for Marriage: A High School 
Radio Broadcast* 
KX 


Miss Henderson: Good afternoon, friends. Today we have a 
group of girls from the Chapel Hill High School who are interested 
in a unit of study in the home economics class on “Preparation for 
Marriage.” This is a part of their third-year home economics pro- 
gram. The group are talking about what they want to study in 
this unit. The part of the discussion leader will be taken by Mrs. 
Bess N. Rosa, representing the department of Home Economics 
of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. The 
girls have been looking forward to this chance to present some of 
their questions to Mrs. Rosa. Here she is, girls; make the most of 
your time! Mrs. Rosa. 

Mrs. Rosa: Thank you, Miss Henderson. I think this is going 
to be a very interesting experience. First, though, I wonder if some 
of these parents listening wouldn’t like to know the general plan 
of your home economics program as it is related to this year’s 
work? Will you tell us that, please? 

Miss Henderson: Yes, indeed. The girls approach the subject 
each year from a different angle, you might say. The first year’s 
work is centered around the girl herself, her food needs, her own 
clothing, her room, her spending money, her looks, her personal 
relationships. The second year she thinks of her part in her pres- 
ent family group. She learns to make the most of her own place 
in this present home, helping to select and prepare food, plan 
meals, carry on home projects. This third year we feel may, in 
many cases, be her preparation for her own home which may or 
may not be in the immediate future. At least she can build her 
expectations upon the solid ground of possible reality. 

Mrs. Rosa: Well, how do you girls feel about it? 

Bessie Mae: Mrs. Rosa, this may sound almost rude—I don’t 
mean it to, but the question came to me and I didn’t know what to 
say. A neighbor man said: “It sounds rather silly to me, you girls 
studying ‘preparation for marriage.’ You haven't any business even 
thinking about marriage at your age. You had better be studying 
how to hold a job of some kind. It may be ten or more years be- 
fore you can marry. Anyhow, does a girl have to study about mar- 
riage? My mother didn’t and I think she made quite a success of 
our home.” Now what was I to say? In fact, he made me feel 
pretty silly. 

* Script prepared by Mrs. Bess N. Rosa, field worker in family relationships of 
the Woman's Colllege of the University of North Carolina, from questions which came 
out of discussions in Miss Elinor Henderson's home economics class in the Chapel Hill 
High School. This was one of a series of high-school broadcast programs arranged 


under the direction of Mrs. Eunice K. Wolfe, Teacher of English, History, and Radio 
in the Chapel Hill High School. 
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Mrs. Rosa: Let’s separate your statements. I am interested first 
in that question of your having no business thinking about mar- 
riage at your age. Does that tally with reality? 

Bessie Mae: (Laughing) Well, thinking is a little hard to sched- 
ule. Of course we think about it. 

Mrs. Rosa: And talk about it? 

Bessie Mae: Yes—when we think folks won’t laugh at us! 

Mrs. Rosa: And when do your friends really marry? Do they 
all wait until they are twenty-five? 

Bessie Mae: Well, hardly. 

Mrs. Rosa: Miss Henderson, what is the record for this school 
group, do you have any idea? 

Miss Henderson: Yes, this same class recently made a follow-up 
study of all the boys and girls who have been graduated from this 
school for the past five years. Although this particular school has 
a high percentage of graduates going on to college, we found that 
many of those who did not go to college are already married! From 
time to time we have girls dropping out of school to get married. 

Mrs. Rosa: So you do have a good many who are immediately 
headed for the job of homemaking without further training 
whether they know it or not. And now for the second part of 
your friend’s statement. His mother did rather well at her job of 
homemaking without taking a course of study in school. I have no 
wish to discredit yesterday’s homes; there were good ones and bad 
ones. His was, as he says, a good one. How did his mother learn 
her job? 

Bessie Mae: She was, I happen to know, a member of a family 
of seven. She learned a lot from growing up in that large family. 

Annie: Some of us are “only” children. 

Jean: And some of us don’t have a chance to learn much in our 
own home because the work is done by someone else. 

Mary Jane: Or our mothers really work outside our home, and 
we have rather little contact with them. 

Mrs. Rosa: And in many ways your home may be different 
from the one that this mother started. Did you ever stop to think 
how many things have happened to the home-maker’s tasks and 
problems especially in the last twenty-five years? My children get 
starry-eyed when I start telling them of my childhood experiences, 
and that wasn’t so terribly long ago. What could you do if I gave 
you some wood ashes, a hopper, some cracklins and a big iron 
kettle? 

Amy: Well, frankly, I guess I would put them out for the trash 
man! (Laugher). 

Mrs. Rosa: And buy a package of soap flakes instead of that 
dark slippery stuff called homemade soft soap! Well, I don’t blame 
you. And what would you do with a whole heap of old worn-out 
clothes? 
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Jean: Sell’em to the Olson rug man or give them to the junk 
man. 

Mary Jane: Your mother wove carpets and rugs, didn’t she? 

Mrs. Rosa: Yes, and they were lovely. Sometimes she dyed the 
rags and made them very colorful. I learned many things from her 
that I have never used in my own home, yet they were very im- 
portant to our home. She could nurse the sick, make medicine 
from herbs, and lay out the dead. 

All: Oh my! 

Mrs. Rosa: Yes, we're glad to give that job to the undertaker, 
aren't we? 

Amy: I'll say! 

Mrs. Rosa: She got along without so many things that today 
we feel are necessary. You talk about the things you will need when 
you marry, or that you have in your own homes. Which of these 
would you be willing to do without? A radio— 

Annie: Got to keep up with the war—and the Hit Parade! 

Mrs. Rosa: An electric refrigerator— 

Bessie: Oh, they are so nice! I do think everyone ought to 
have one. 

Mrs. Rosa: And a car! 

Mary Jane: How would you ever get anywhere? 

Mrs. Rosa: Kleenex! 

Jean: You surely need that, especially when you have a cold. 

Mrs. Rosa: Telephone? 

Amy: Well, you might use your neighbor’s when you had to. 

Mrs. Rosa: Shipped-in fruits or vegetables— 

Annie: Gotta get our vitamins! 

Mrs. Rosa: Moving pictures— 

Jean: Think of not being able to see Jeannette McDonald— 

Amy: And Clark Gable. 

Mrs. Rosa: Silk stockings? Well, they look like silk, anyhow. 
Mother knitted our stockings. 

Bessie: Bet they were scratchy. 

Mrs. Rosa: (Laughing) They might have been, but I guess we 
took that for granted in those days. Now all these things we have 
mentioned your pioneer home did not have at all. They did not 
have to spend money on them since they didn’t even exist. Earning 
and managing money and work in today’s home is very different 
from what it was in the old days. Parents who didn’t meet these 
questions surely couldn’t teach us how to meet them. We think 
of the machine age as simplifying this job of homemaking. So many 
things are done for us that used to be done in the home, and 
mother’s time is freed. 

Annie: But we have to pay for these new things. 

Mrs. Rosa: And so mother follows the job into the mill and the 
shop to help get the money to pay for the goods and services the 
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family needs or wants. More and more married women seek jobs 
outside the home. And so the job of homemaking, that was simpli- 
fied when weaving, baking, nursing, dairying, canning, and laun- 
dering were taken over by folks outside the home, is made complex 
again because the homemaker follows the jobs outside. 

Jean: Managing becomes more important, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Rosa: Yes, that’s true. The mother has to find out whether 
she is worth more in the home, managing carefully the use of $85 
a month, than she would be if she added more cash to the income 
and possibly wasted more of it. And who is to train and raise the 
children? Or will they keep putting off having children? 

Mary Jane: And if she works outside, does dad help with the 
housework? 

Amy: And if she earns money, who does it belong to? 

Bessie: And if she earns, does it hurt his pride? 

Mrs. Rosa: How do your boy friends feel about mothers and 
wives working outside the home? 

Annie: Some of them say “My wife isn’t going to”; others think 
it’s quite all right. 

Mrs. Rosa: How many of you girls are looking forward to work- 
ing outside the home after you marry? 

Mary Jane: I don’t aim to marry until I find a husband who 
can support me. 

Mrs. Rosa: How much will he have to earn? 

Mary Jane: I wish I knew! 

Mrs. Rosa: And so does he! I believe boys are even more wor- 
ried about being able to support a home than girls are about being 
able to manage one. 

Amy: That’s a gyp—marrying and still having to work! Why 
marry? 

Mrs. Rosa: Do you think girls can expect to escape responsi- 
bility when they marry? Bed of roses kind of idea? Hasn’t that 
always been more less a fairy story? Didn’t grandmother work? 

Bessie: Yes, she worked, but she didn’t have to have a job 
outside. 

Jean: Mrs. Rosa, may I bring up another question? I’m not so 
interested in married women working. I want us to talk about 
something else. Now don’t laugh at me. I’m interested in our 
parents’ attitude toward our present boy friends. This may not 
sound very respectful, but some parents are so nosey about every 
boy friend that girls have and about where they are going and what 
they plan to do. After all, we're just dating, we don’t plan to 
marry all of them. 

Mrs. Rosa: Our parents have made quite an investment in us. 
Don’t you think they are interested in their investment? And they 
feel responsible for us. Don’t think that they don’t know if we get 
into trouble that we come back to them for help. 
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Jean: But they can’t have our dates for us, and we have to try 
out a little of our own judgment. 

Mrs. Rosa: No harm in their knowing where wou are going and 
when to expect you back. That's only fair. 

Jean: We may not know. 

Mrs. Rosa: Well, you can have a general idea. You expect your 
mother to tell you or leave word as to where she is and when she 
will be back, don’t you? 

Jean: Oh, sure. Well, maybe that’s right. But they don’t need 
to come in and ask the family history of everyone who dares to 
come to see us. They scare them off. 

Mrs. Rosa: Well, a boy who has a good family history doesn’t 
mind telling about it. And if he hasn’t, you might wish some day 
that you had known. It is a good bit easier for your parents to 
steer you away from the poor marriage prospect before you fall in 
love than after you are all wrapped up in him. 

Amy: After all, they aren’t going to decide who we are going to 
marry—I hope, I hope! 

Mrs. Rosa: Well, their advice is at least well meant, even if not 
needed! 

Mary Jane: Why analyze a marriage prospect? You just fall in 
love when the right fellow comes along. 

Mrs. Rosa: What's your idea of the right fellow? 

Mary Jane: So there you go, analyzing. He’s somewhere. I'll 
know when I find him. 

Mrs. Rosa: By the way your heart skips a beat? I hate to do 
this, but I think I must. I heard a college senior say the best thing 
she got out of her marriage course was that there were three 
romantic ideas that she couldn’t trust. One was that there was a 
one and only just made for you! Another was that you could fall 
in love only once, and another that it was only love that was really 
important irt life. She said that now she felt that she could come 
down to earth. 

Miss Henderson: And as we said a while ago, build her ex- 
pectations upon the solid ground of possible reality. 

Mrs. Rosa: Yes, 1 wonder how your teacher arrived at that 
mature outlook? (Girls laugh.) 

Annie: Well, how do you really know whether you're going to 
get along in your own home? I still think I would want to love him. 

Mrs. Rosa: Ah, so do we all. But mostly love thrives best and 
longest on good management, good manners, good health, good 
character, a fair amount of comfort and plenty of work. 

Bessie: I think if you love a boy enough you can make of him 
whatever you want him to be. 

Mrs. Rosa: And so you will marry a drunkard to reform him? 

Bessie: If I love him enough. 

Mrs. Rosa: Why make it so hard for yourself? 
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Bessie: Someone’s got to reform him. 

Mrs. Rosa: More’s the pity. Let him reform himself. Suppose 
you failed, as you likely would? Better go in for saving alley cats. 
The investment pays better. 

Mary Jane: Well, I’ve a problem that is a little different, may- 
be. I have a boy friend. Goodness knows he was hard enough to 
get, and I would like to keep him. We have fun together, and he 
wants me to go just with him. My folks say, “go with different 
boys, don’t get stuck with one.” They think we will get too serious. 

Mrs. Rosa: How old are you? 

Mary Jane: Sixteen. 

Mrs. Rosa: How many boys have you gone with? 

Mary Jane: Well, in fact, just one. I don’t love him. 

Mrs. Rosa: Suppose you get paired off with him in the eyes of 
other folks? Other boys whom you might love may say, “don’t date 
her, she’s Jack’s girl.” It really is a good idea to broaden your 
acquaintance more. Few folks go into a store and say: “Show me 
a coat. All right I'll buy this one.” They say, “Well, thank you. 
I was just looking around today. I may come back later.” 

Annie: Yes, and when you come back later some one else has 
bought the coat, and in the case of the boy friend some one else 
has your boy friend. 

Mrs. Rosa: Yes, that’s a chance you take, but it may not be 
fatal. 

Annie: Well, some girls have gone with plenty of different boys, 
but just as soon as they really get interested in one their folks know 
it. They do something to break them up, so they just don’t tell’em! 

Mrs. Rosa: They don’t want you to get too serious. 

Mary Jane: Why not keep one you like? 

Mrs. Rosa: They don’t want you to get interested in marriage 
so young, because they think you need to become more mature first, 
develop more judgment, get settled in your tastes, find out where 
the boy is really going. 

Jean: Now how old ought a girl to be before she marries? 

Mrs. Rosa: Perhaps it isn’t entirely a matter of age. But if 
figures mean anything to you, some one has figured out that the 
most favorable averages go to the girls who wait until they are in 
their middle or later twenties. 

Jean: Oh dear! 

Mrs. Rosa: 1 think we might say that the folks who are most 
likely to succeed in homemaking go into it with the idea of meet- 
ing their problems with a will to solve them rather than to escape 
them; they plan to share responsibility, they don’t insist on keeping 
up a courtship flirtation throughout life, but grow into a kind of 
mutual respect and loyalty that is a lot more secure and satisfying. 
So grow up, girls, learn all you can, study your job of homemaking, 
and find a partner who is willing to study it with you and adjust 
to whatever problems come up. That's your best policy. 











‘*Every Man’s Art”’ 


GARRET HYNSON* 
KX 


| rom TWO YEARS as a “Supervisor of WPA Art Teaching” I 

have been wrestling with decisions as to where to teach art, 
from what point of view to teach art, with what purpose, and what 
results to expect. I have no curriculum to meet, no degree require- 
ments for my teachers to satisfy, no age limits, no limitation of time: 
as teachers I may have only practising artists who have demon- 
strated skill in their individual fields and are eligible for WPA 
employment. My program is a failure if the students are not 
satisfied with it. 

I began my work with the WPA with the firm conviction, re- 
sulting from my own work as a teacher, that each man and woman 
must teach as he believes, and that it was my job to strengthen in 
each teacher the desire to learn continuously about his subject and 
about working with other learners. This, I felt, was basically not 
a matter of art history, aesthetics, art criticism, or current styles in 
art, not anthropology or archaeology but, simply, or complicatedly, 
a question of probing that need of people which combines emotion 
and work. We have to teach for no more remote reason than that 
of giving satisfaction to our students. With this no one can quarrel, 
for if our students are dissatisfied they do not have to come. 

As to where to teach: that also revealed itself as clear. We went 
where there was the least art, and in locating the places without 
art found neighborhoods where human satisfaction was most primi- 
tive—where joy came chiefly through the satisfaction of animal 
appetites and the release of violent energy. Our clients required 
immediate results, were indifferent to elegant vocabularies, and 
demanded constant activity. We went into these neighborhoods 
not to bring culture to the under-privileged, for they felt no need 
for it, but to give those who, by necessity, were limited to elemental 
things a chance to be active pleasurably and constructively. 

We were forced to realize and welcomed the circumstance that 
we must take the student at the point of development he had 
reached and, with respect for his innocent but active intelligence, 
work with him toward the goal that we, to the best of our ability, 
could help him discover as desirable. The things he wants to do 
and the reasons he has we must respect. With this desire and 
realization we throw out of the window the idea of producing a new 
and flourishing group of artists except when the students themselves 
were determined to become artists, or when we find that they were 
already on the way. Otherwise, teaching art has to be confined to 
“what do you want to make,” “why do you want to make it?” 

* Associated with the Massachusetts W. P. A. Art Project, Boston, Mass., Mr. Hynson 


prefers to have his article regarded as ‘“‘a personal and somewhat off-therecord comment” 
on the work. 
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It may seem that in abandoning the idea of training artists and 
spreading culture it is absurd for us to consider ourselves as art 
teachers, but we do, although when we look around us we know 
that we are not art teachers as the community knows them. We, 
in helping others make things, and in sharing our own joy in 
making things, are dealing with design and form, composition and 
technique, but only secondarily. First, and foremost to us, these 
qualities are common qualities of the mind—and qualities which 
are never separated from action. 

The success with which our program of “work” has been re- 
ceived has strengthened our already deep-seated conviction that 
artistic effort, the satisfaction of the desire to make things, does not 
depend upon language, upon any inherited iconography, and that 
it certainly does not depend upon any tradition of reverencing in 
art. It has been baffling to isolate the basic difference between the 
results of our WPA art students of Massachusetts from art students 
working in other states and in other institutions. Visitors have 
commented on the fact that our students’ work in drawing and 
painting is sketchy, but they have added that each piece of work 
is complete—a seeming contradiction. My own study of our results 
shows me that in drawing and painting, the completed pictures, 
almost without exception, have un-selfconscious reference to things 
seen in the students’ neighborhoods. This reference may go some- 
what afield and include rocky mountain scenes which could have 
been observed only in the moving picture theatre, war scenes 
strictly inspired by the news, memory pictures of the “old country,” 
and familiar scenes of bathing beaches, street scenes, athletic con- 
tests, and portraiture of friends. All of these have been completed 
quickly, without preliminary sketches, and show a direct and lively 
use of material and respect for space and thoughtfulness about the 
arrangement of the different elements in the picture: this, although 
the students have not been taught technique and composition ex- 
cept as the following questions may have provoked a recognition 
which did not include the use of words: How big a piece of paper 
do you want? Have you got the right colors? Is everything where 
you want it? As students, and as teachers, we conscientiously talk 
about our work. We seldom mention art. We seldom mention 
beauty but we are intent in what we like and why we like it. 

In the different fields of crafts and decoration our approach is 
similar, although perhaps more easily made clear. Although we 
may wish to make a bowl in metal, the capacity to visualize the 
bowl we are to make develops only after we have come to ap- 
preciate our tools and, consequently, we come slowly to make 
what our tools can make. As our tools become of increasing im- 
portance to us, our maximum inventiveness goes into visualizing 
new tools that we must have, and we learn to design the things we 
are going to make not with pencil, but using pencil sketches as a 
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shorthand way to indicating how and where our tools will be used 
in producing the results we have set out to get. As we become 
more proficient we see clearly before we start exactly what we in- 
tend making. This vision is built on a liking for metal and its use, 
a delight in what tools do, a pleasure in the doing of the thing it- 
self, the successful completion of what we set out to do, and inescap- 
ably, the desire to have others enjoy what we make. We do not say, 
“would it not be better if you did this,” but rather, “would you 
like to use this hammer, this engraving tool, this chasing tool?’”” We 
are not looking for the right way to get the right result, but rather 
the most satisfactory way to get the results that suit us. We point 
with pride to the fact that no two of us, students or teachers, work 
alike, and that each man’s work he can really feel to be his own 
from start to finish. 

Our students want instruction but, more than that, they want 
from start to finish to produce what they can be proud of as their 
own, and to produce as their own objects that others respect and 
enjoy. This, we think, is right and we think is emphatically art 
study. If, as teachers, we could know and point out right art and 
wrong art, we would, but we don’t feel that we can, for each man’s 
art is his own and depends upon what he knows, what he sees, and 
how he works. 


Recordings of memorable scenes from six of Shakespeare’s most 
outstanding plays have been made available by RCA Victor, with 
Otis Skinner and Cornelia Otis Skinner in the leading roles. . . . 
Paul Green, dramatist, and Frederick H. Koch, head of the De- 
partment of Dramatic Art at the University of North Carolina, are 
active in the Royalty Project of the National Theatre Conference, 
through which certain recommended plays are made available to 
high schools at reduced royalties. ... The Third Annual Ex- 
hibition of Textbooks under the sponsorship of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts will be opened in New York on May 16th 
and will continue until May 25th. 

In his recent annual report for the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America Mr. Will H. Hays states that the 
number of schools using films more or less extensively in 1940 ex- 
ceeded 5000. . . . Teachers seeking new and accurate material on 
South America will find help in a 30-page pamphlet, “Brazil, Land 
of Opportunity,” a teaching unit prepared by Dr. Hugh B. Wood of 
the University of Oregon and published by Junior Programs, Inc., 
37 West 57th Street, New York City. . . . Cameo, a magazine in 
simple English fgr Latin Americans, published quarterly in Mullins, 
South Carolina,| completed the first year of its existence with the 
Spring, 1941, isspe. 
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Should Grammar Be Taught to Unselected 
Tenth-Grade Students? 


CARL F. HANSEN 
Head of the Department of English in the Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Kx 

- i XO SUGGEST that grammar should be offered to unselected 
tenth-grade students will seem at first glance to contradict a 

great deal of modern thought and practice in regard to language 

instruction. 


In general, the whole problem of whether or not to teach gram- 
mar directly in the high school has been somewhat too readily 
disposed of by those who, applying the pragmatic test, say, “Most 
high-school pupils can’t learn and use grammar anyhow.” The 
advocates of the postponement of instruction in grammar base 
their views upon apparently incontrovertible evidence. 

As a result, major emphasis has been placed on activities and 
experiences which, for the most part, do not and cannot provide 
a basis for a thorough understanding of what language is, how 
words get their meanings, how thought is the warp and words are 
the woof of the pattern we call verbal expression. 


IMPORTANCE OF ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 
Few would deny the importance of actual experience in ex- 
pression and interpretation as a means of developing skill in the 
use of language. The error has been in making activities of a 
social nature the first concern of the English teacher, with language 
instruction dependent largely upon accident and fortuitous incident. 


Many are of the opinion that a renewed emphasis upon the 
study of the principles of language is needed, because of the close 
relationship between language and thought. 


Sterling A. Leonard has said, . there is undoubtedly a 
place in the curriculum for a thorough study of those grammatical 
principles which seem to govern the logic of thought, and hence 
of its communication.”! 

Richards, a pioneer in the semantic study of language, believes 
that, though nineteenth-century methods of language instruction 
were useless because unintelligible, the laws of language can be 
taught with greater intelligibility than educators now believe.? 

The authors of Language in General Education, a publication 
of the Progressive Education Association, accept the point of view 
of Richards. They write that an understanding of how language 
works will assist in developing a logical process of thought, and that 

1 Leonard, Sterling A. Ourrent English Usage, English Monograph No. 1 
Press, 1935, p. 188. 


2 Richards, I. A. Interpretation in Teaching, New York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 
1938, p. 6. 
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grammar and rhetoric are not to be abandoned but are to be re- 
established and rehabilitated.® 

Such views of the importance of grammar, which is conceived of 
as a study of the way words work together in sentences, would re- 
quire direct instruction and a corresponding reduction in the 
amount of emphasis upon activities not particularly valuable in 
developing an understanding of language. 

In view of the renewal of interest in the teaching of the prin- 
ciples of language, directly illustrated and applied in wisely selected 
activities, the results of an experiment in the direct teaching of 
grammar to tenth-grade students should have peculiar interest. 


THE PROBLEM 
The experimentor sought an answer to this question: To what 
extent can unselected tenth-grade pupils profit by a study of certain 
basic principles of language? 


NATURE OF THE MATERIALS 

The seven instructional units used in the experiment* are en- 
titled Bill’s Adventures in English,5 in which he learns: 1. How to 
Wake Up; II. What Makes a Sentence Tick; III. How to Punctuate 
Four Kinds of Sentences; IV. That a Fishhook May Have Something 
to Do with Unity; V. That to Write Correctly He Must Think 
Correctly; VI. That the Verb is the Heart of a sentence; VII. That 
the Pronoun is the Servant of the Noun. 

The titles indicate the nature of the content of these materials, 
which were placed in mimeographed form in the hands of the ex- 
perimental groups. 

The principles of language were developed through the nar- 
rative form, in order to increase reader interest and to relate as far 
as possible thought and grammar. Principles were arrived at 
through inductive analysis, with frequent use of analogy to clarify 
the content and to heighten interest. 

The selection of the items to be taught was empirical. During 
more than eight years of experience in teaching composition prior 
to the preparation of these materials, the author had accumulated 
large numbers of instructional units and drills which had been 
based upon errors actually occurring in the language of the students 
under his direction. 

The first need thus indicated was the development of right 
attitudes. To meet this need, Unit I entitled How to Wake Up, was 
constructed for the purpose of achieving orientation. It included 
no grammar content. 

As an example of the organization of the grammar content, a 
brief analysis of Unit II is advisable. 

% Language in General Education, New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 

* Reported in full in “An Experimental Method in Teaching English Grammar” by 


Carl F. Hansen, an unpublished Master's Thesis, University of Nebraska. 
5 Copyright, 1937, by Carl F. Hansen. 
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In this unit were included five items, instruction in which 
seemed indicated by the error-types occurring in student expression. 

These error-types were (1) the incomplete sentence lacking either 
the subject or predicate; (2) the run-on sentence, indicating faulty 
thinking; (3) the misuse of the participle as the predicate; (4) the 
misuse of the dependent element as complete sentences; (5) the 
afterthought habit, which is a tendency to express in subordinate 
form but as a complete sentence a thought suggested by and prop- 
erly belonging to a foregoing sentence. 

The following is an example to show how the connection be- 
tween thought and construction was made clear. In developing 
the concept of unity (Unit IV), there was a demonstration with a 
tackle box, in which hooks, lines, and all the other paraphernalia 
dear to the heart of an angler were piled helter-skelter. Bill, who 
was the chief actor in the narrative, was told to find a particular 
kind of fishhook. His dismay at the confusion of the tackle box 
made vivid the importance of putting things together according to 
a useful organizing principle. 

The idea of relatedness as a principle of classification function- 
ing in all sorts of human activity was easily transferred to the 
method of expressing thoughts. 


PROCEDURE IN THE EXPERIMENT 


Three teachers conducted the experiment with 144 unselected 
tenth-grade pupils at Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Carefully equated preliminary and final tests were used. The 
tests were constructed so that two things might be measured sep- 
arately: the ability to use language and the ability to explain the 
theory involved. Thus the relationship between knowledge and use 
of grammar could be determined. 

The tests were used as the basis of measuring growth during 
eleven weeks of instruction based upon the mimeographed text 
Bill’s Adventures in English. 


FINDINGS 


In the preliminary test, which consisted of 88 items, the range 
in the scores made by 144 tenth-grade pupils was 10 to 74 correct 
responses. On the final test, the range of correct responses was from 
25 to 84. 

A comparison of the means of the scores in Test One and Test 
Two indicates a gain of 22 points. 

A comparison of medians of the scores in both tests shows a 
gain of 26 points. 

A gain of 23 points is shown in a comparison of the lower 
quartile scores, indicating that even the less gifted responded to 
the instruction in grammar. 
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The total of correct responses made by all the pupils was 47 
percent of the possible correct responses on Test One and 71 per- 
cent of the possible correct responses on Test Two. 

Subsequent use of the experimental materials with 778 tenth- 
grade pupils in the same school revealed comparable gains, in- 
dicating that the gains of the experimental groups were not the 
result of fortuitous conditions. 

A comparison of the scores measuring the ability to use language 
with those measuring the ability to explain the principles involved 
shows that in Test One in 34 percent of the correct responses the 
students were unable to explain the theory involved. The responses 
in terms of ability to use language were 59 percent correct, while 
those in terms of ability to explain the principles were only 25 
percent correct. 

In Test Two, however, the responses were 80 percent correct 
in terms of skill and 60 percent correct in terms of knowledge about 
language. Thus in only 20 percent of the cases were the students 
unable to explain the principles involved, as compared with 34 
percent in the first test. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the most significant conclusion to be based upon the 
findings in this experiment is that unselected tenth-grade pupils 
made real gains both in the ability to use language and in ability 
to explain the principles involved. 


Significantly, even the pupils in the lower quartiles made im- 
portant gains both in use and understanding of language. Such 
improvement in scores puts the question mark upon the theory 
that only selected groups respond profitably to instruction in 
grammar. 


While the results do not indicate the effect of an understanding 
of grammar upon the ability to use language correctly, the great 
increase in an understanding of grammar combined with a notable 
growth in ability to use language suggests a causal connection be- 
tween the two factors. 


Finally, it may be concluded that the method of instruction in 
grammar should emphasize the close relationship between grammar 
and logic and should emphasize the understanding of principles 
in relation to use. 


In season and out of season our schools must teach the duty 
and obligation of constant and persistent effort on the part of indi- 
viduals, communities, states, and the nation to conserve our natural 
resources of land, water, forests, range, and minerals.—Charles A. 
Lory. 
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Some Guidance Practices in a Junior High 
School 


HELEN DEANS 
Junior High School, High Point, North Carolina 
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N ATTEMPTING to realize the purposes of the junior high 

school as outlined by Briggs, Jones, and others, the High Point 
Junior High School is set up on the home-room basis. Thus, the 
home-room teacher is at all times considered the guidance director. 
It is she who knows best the needs and interests of her pupils; it 
is she who explores the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of the 
pupils; and it is she who can start each pupil on a career which 
will be of most profit to him and the State. Each teacher spends 
at least thirty-five minutes each day with her room pupils and on 
two days a week she has a special period with which to offer guid- 
ance regarding individuals as well as room programs and problems. 
Always, the home-room teacher is the nucleus around which we 
build our junior high program. 


GUIDANCE CLASSES 

We have weekly guidance classes for both seventh and eighth 
grades with two teachers for each grade. The purposes of these 
classes are probably the same as those of other schools. However, 
the eighth grade is divided such that the girls meet with a woman 
teacher and the boys with a man. Although both grades have a 
textbook, every effort is made to keep the curricula flexible enough 
to care for situations as they arise. In the spring, the eighth grade 
classes meet on the athletic field to provide opportunity for super- 
vised recreation. After the boys and girls have learned to play 
together (physical education classes are separate), they are taken 
into the gymnasium to further their social training. Here the 
students teach one another to dance, or dance and converse with the 
opposite sex and practice social etiquette. Some units worked out 
with both seventh and eighth grade students are: how to study; 
my new school, its creed and program; personal appearance; 
registration; social etiquette; dates; and hobbies. Much time is 
spent in doing constructive work in bettering health, safety, and 
personality of the individuals. Surveys, self-analysis tests, visual 
aids, current publications are all used in the study of these three 
topics. A special effort is made by the guidance teachers to adapt 
these classes to the individual needs of the pupils. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 
Our student government association is set up so that each room 


has two representatives on the council and four people elected 


from each room as a traffic manager. Officers are elected for a 
‘ 
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period of one semester. Our purpose with student officers is to 
develop many leaders rather than the proficiency of a few. Thus 
twelve different people from each home room serve as student of- 
ficers on the student government association alone. This does not 
include the many officers in the home rooms. 


SociAL ACTIVITIES 


Every home room is invited to a party in the gymnasium once 
a year. The rooms are grouped so that students having the same 
interests attend the party at the same time. Since we average 150 
students at a party, we spend much time in planning. Students do 
most of the planning and supervising of the party. Games are 
played that the leaders believe the guests will enjoy. Money for 
the light refreshments comes from the student activity fund. 

We are fortunate in that our community takes no stand against 
dancing. Each grade has an hour set aside for a practice dance. 
No refreshments are served. The students go to the gymnasium 
to teach and be taught dance steps. The public address system 
is used in supplying recorded music. Diagrams of the steps are 
drawn on blackboards which are placed in strategic places around 
the room. 

A tea dance is held in the spring for the student body. Here an 
attempt is made to practice the principles of etiquette taught 
during the year. Again, money for the refreshments and decorations 
comes from the student activity fund. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Doing much to instill and practice good sportsmanship, citizen- 
ship, and rules of the games themselves, is our lunch time in- 
tramural athletic program. Each room has a tag football, basketball, 
ring tennis, soft ball, volley ball, and horseshoe team’ which com- 
pete with other rooms. During each season, every home-room team 
participates in approximately seven games. Besides the players, 
each room has a manager and two cheerleaders. We have found 
this program settles our lunch period problem and does much to 
teach members of our student body to be understanding spectators. 


StxtTH GRADE Day 


In the spring two days are set aside as Sixth Grade Days. At 
the designated time, certain teachers bring their sixth grade classes 
to spend a half day with us. At this time, they assemble in the 
auditorium where a cross-section of student activities is demon- 
strated by junior high students. Each guest is assigned a seventh 
grade home room to which he goes for an explanation of subjects, 
home-room offices, rules and regulations pertaining to the cafe- 
teria, traffic, bells, library and bicycle shed. After a period in the 
rooms, a guide takes his group on a scheduled tour of the building. 
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After the guests eat their lunch in the cafeteria they return with 
their teachers to their respective buildings. We feel this does much 
to orient the incoming junior high students. 


MISCELLANEOUS EFFORTS TOWARD GUIDANCE 


1. The principal, dean, and dean of boys spend considerable 
time each day in both formal and informal conferences with stu- 
dents. The emphasis during these conferences is on individual ad- 
justment to the new type of school life; thus the conference is 
preventive in nature rather than corrective. 

2. A home-room bulletin, prepared monthly, offers outlines, 
suggestions, and sources for weekly programs. 

3. Letters are distributed by the student council to students’ 
parents when the child does something exercising worthy citizen- 
ship or leadership. 

4. Weekly aids in visual education are shown in the auditorium. 
At this time a travelogue of one reel is shown with another reel of 
varied subjects. Each reel is previewed and a résumé of each is 
given over the public address system to prepare the students for 
the picture. 

5. We find our assembly programs invaluable in the guidance of 
our students. The schedule for these programs is set up on a home- 
room basis. Many students are offered their initial opportunity for 
participating in a public performance. The opportunity for teach- 
ing is ever present with the audience as well as the performers. 

6. Clubs—We have a total of 33 clubs to which the students may 
belong. These meet once a week during the school day. For those 
students still not wishing to join, after much stimulation, there are 
four study groups to which they are scheduled. 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 


An exploratory vocational guidance program is handled from 
the standpoint of vocations and their relationship to educational 
guidance. Opportunities for the formation of habits essential to 
vocational success are provided. With the exception of approxi- 
mately a month in the eighth grade, practically all the guidance 
pertaining to the vocations is correlated with civics, guidance, clubs, 
home-room programs, and the Social Standards Conference. 

Our eighth grade has the privilege of attending the annual 
Social Standards Conference at Senior High School. Since the idea 
of visiting another school creates enthusiasm, the guidance and 
social studies teachers use this occasion to stimulate interest in 
vocations. Each student hears panel discussions led by experts in 
two chosen fields. This day acts as the climax of work done the 
preceding month. 

In the guidance classes, educational guidance is given regarding 
the vocations. Such topics as the following are discussed: Char- 
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acteristics making for success, the necessity of personality develop- 
ment, the dignity of work, interest tests, general information 
pertaining to business, professional, and industrial fields, and qual- 
ities employers expect to find in their employes. 

In their civics class, the students select one occupation of their 
current interest to study intensively. A unit is completed in the 
form of a booklet, featuring a description of the vocation, its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, competition, preparation, biographies 
of experts in the work, and pictures pertaining to it. The students 
are urged to use much initiative, imagination and individuality as 
these criteria tend to develop the students’ personalities. It has been 
said that the latter constitute ninety per cent of success in any 
vocation. Information regarding many occupations is gathered in 
class talks, interviews and observations and examinations of the 
finished booklets. 

Guidance offered in the home-room programs relates to ques- 
tions and facts faced by everyone as he finds his place in the world 
of work. The students enjoy describing and demonstrating the 
following: conduct during the interview and on the job, making 
appointments by telephone and letter, dressing and grooming for 
the job, and education and the job. 

After the completion of the study and attendance at the Con- 
ference, the students weigh themselves and their occupation to 
determine their fitness for the other. 


Service of the Visiting Teacher 


The great block of those of us who teach, because of the nature 
of our training and experience and because of the weight of our 
daily jobs, have been rather slow to explore and accept the tech- 
niques of the mental hygiene approach in our daily dealings with 
children and members of society in general. From our point of 
view the influence which a visiting teacher has had in our system 
during the past twelve years in influencing the remainder of us in 
the direction of a more healthy approach to all levels of individuals 
has been her greatest contribution. 

—Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Rural development is the total of all efforts to improve the 
physical, social, mental and economic life of rural people. Health, 
credit arrangements, agricultural methods, productive utilization of 
time and resources, legislation, literacy, community development, 
settlement of disputes, recreation, all become part of a rural 
program. 

—Arthur T. Mosher, Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
Allahabad, India. 


























The Junior High School Student Handbook 
An Analysis of Its Contents 


WILLIAM H. PEACOCK 
Principal, Chapel Hill High School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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T IS INDEED difficult for adults, especially for parents and 

teachers, to realize how complex an organization our public 
schools have become. To the parent the school remains the same 
as it was when he was a student; to the teacher the school is seen 
through the eyes of an adult and not through the inexperienced 
eyes of the children she teaches. Along with this ever-growing 
complexity of the school and its program have come many devices 
and agencies to help the child solve the problem of adjusting him- 
self to his new school environment. One of these devices is the 
student handbook, with its almost limitless possibilities for orienta- 
tion of students, as indicated by the following investigation. 

This study was undertaken with three definite objectives in 
view, namely, (1) to analyse the contents of a number of student 
handbooks from junior high schools in the United States, (2) to 
compare the results of the analyses of printed handbooks, (3) to 
determine whether the junior high school handbook is consistent 
with the functions and philosophy of the junior high school. 

The junior high schools requested to have their handbooks 
represented in the study were selected from a complete list of the 
1g00 three-year junior high schools in the United States. The 
selection of the 272 schools located in forty states and the District 
of Columbia was based on two factors, (1) the size of the city in 
which the school is located, (2) the geographical location of the city. 

A letter was addressed to the principal of each of the 272 schools 
requesting that a copy of the handbook from his school be included 
in the investigation. The responses to this request for handbooks 
were well distributed geographically and in sufficient numbers to 
indicate interest in the investigation on the part of junior high 
school principals. Sixty-two printed and eighteen mimeographed 
handbooks of recent publication from schools located in twenty- 
five states and the District of Columbia were finally used for the 
study. The range of enrollment of the schools publishing printed 
handbooks was 195 to 2700 students, with 64.5 percent of the sixty- 
two schools having an enrollment of 500 to 1249 pupils. The en- 
rollment of the schools publishing mimeographed books was 285, to 
1880 with 72 percent of the eighteen schools having student ranging 
from 500 to 1249 pupils. This seems to refute the commonly ac- 
cepted fact that only small schools publish mimeographed hand- 
books. 

In order to work out some system of classification for the con- 
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tents of the books to be analysed, ten categories were arbitrarily 
selected, as follows: 


. Activities and organizations 
. Inspiration 

. Curriculum 

. Administration 

. Athletics 

Grades and honors 

. Building and equipment 

. School etiquette 

. Handbook mechanics 

. Miscellaneous 
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Activities and organizations included all student activities such 
as social events, plays and program, home rooms, and assemblies. 
Inspirational items embraced school songs, school history, yells, 
codes, and other like items. Items such as pictures, cartoons, in- 
dexes, tables of content, schedule blanks, and advertisements were 
grouped together and called handbook mechanics. These ten 
categories were selected with the purpose of attempting to group 
items that appeared to be homogeneous under general headings. 

In the printed handbooks there were 351 items ranging from 
the leading item, clubs, mentioned in fifty-six books, to 158 items, 
discussed in only one book. The mimeographed publications had 
176 different items with the leading item, clubs, being mentioned in 
seventeen handbooks as compared with eighty-five items appearing 
in only one handbook. 


Twenty-one items appeared in fifty percent or more of the 
printed handbooks, and twenty-two items were discussed in the 
same percentage of the mimeographed books. The ten leading items 
in order of frequency for printed and mimeographed handbooks 
are as follows: 


Printed Handbooks Mimeographed Handbooks 


Clubs . Clubs 

. Attendance and Punctuality Cafeteria Regulations 

. Library Regulations . Attendance and Punctuality 
. School Songs . Assemblies 

. Home Rooms . Library Regulations 

. Cafeteria Regulations Home Rooms 

7. Locker Regulations . Boys and Girls Athletics 

8. Fire Drill Lost and Found 

g. Assemblies . Bell Schedule 

10. Bell Schedule . Fire Drill 


oor OO Nn = 
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AMOUNT OF SPACE FOR EACH ITEM 


While the listing of the frequency of items found in the hand- 
books analysed had value in this investigation, of far greater value 
was the amount of space devoted to the various items. The square 
inch was selected as the best measure of printed space. As each 
book was analysed, the various items were classified under the 
proper categories on a data sheet, and the number of square inches 
of printed material in each item was recorded. Items such as songs, 
yells, blank pages, programs of studies, pictures and tables of con- 
tent were rated as a full page when they occupied that amount of 
space, although in many cases the amount of printed space was 
much less. 

The ten leading items in both printed and mimeographed hand- 
books according to the amount of space in square inches devoted to 
each item are: 


Sixty-two Printed Eighteen Mimeographed 
Handbooks Handbooks 
1. Clubs 1. Clubs 
2. Pictures 2. Floor Plans 
3. Program of Studies 3. Attendance and Punctuality 
4. School Songs 4. School Songs 
5. Memoranda Blank Pages 5. Cafeteria Regulations 
6. Student Government 6. Library Regulations 
Constitution 7. Explanation of Courses 
7. Library Regulations 8. Bell Schedule 
8. Explanation of Courses g. Index 
9. Home Rooms 10. Program of Studies 
10. Index 


The data given above indicate that the printed handbooks 
analysed are similar to the mimeographed handbooks in the fre- 
quency of the ten leading items and the amount of space occupied 
by these items. 

The printed books had thirty items containing one or more 
percent of the total printed space in the book and 236 items con- 
taining one-tenth percent or less in the sixty-two handbooks studied. 
These thirty items occupied 64.35 percent of the total space as 
compared to the 236 items which occupied only 2.68 percent of the 
total space in the sixty-two printed books. 

Thirty-two items occupied one or more percent, and sixty-one 
items had one-tenth percent or less of the space in the eighteen 
mimeographed books analysed. The thirty-two items occupied 71.92 
percent of the space, whereas the sixty-one items used only 3.35 
percent. These facts seem to indicate that the mimeographed hand- 
books are more uniform in their contents than the printed hand- 
books. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The analyses of the eighty handbooks seemed to justify the 
following conclusions: 

1. Leading items according to frequency in both printed and 
mimeographed handbooks are not necessarily leading items in the 
amount of space devoted to them. 

2. Contents of handbooks, both printed and mimeographed, 
have very little uniformity. In this study the eighteen mimeo- 
graphed handbooks show more uniformity in frequency of items 
than the sixty-two printed handbooks. 

3. The leading items, according to space in square inches and 
in frequency for printed and mimeographed handbooks, showed 
some degree of uniformity in the books analyzed. 

4. The high ranking position of a number of items grouped 
into the category student activities and organizations indicates that 
the junior high schools represented by the handbooks in this study 
are offering students an opportunity to explore and discover their 
interests and abilities. 

5- The high rank in both frequency and amount of space for 
items dealing with various school regulations in both printed and 
mimeographed handbooks shows that these junior high schools are 
trying to orient their students by the use of the handbook. 

6. The handbook helps develop a distinctive school atmosphere 
by arousing school spirit and developing school traditions. 

7. Offerings of the school, both curricular and extracurricular, 
are explained by the handbook. 

8. Mimeographed handbooks are being published by schools 
having enrollments from 285 to 1800 students, and these publi- 
cations have most of the features of the printed books. This type 
of handbook is less expensive and can be kept up to date by being 
published each year. An increasing use of mimeographed hand- 
books in large- as well as small-sized junior high schools can be 
predicted from the study. 

g. The lack of standardization in the contents of junior high 
school handbooks, both printed and mimeographed, as indicated 
by the great number of items and the wide difference in amount 
of space devoted to these items, shows that schools are publishing 
handbooks to meet their individual needs. This lack of uniformity 
will no doubt continue as long as the handbooks are a guidance 
device, whose main purpose is to help children adjust themselves 
with intelligence and confidence in a particular school environment. 

Thus, the adaptability of the handbook to the needs of the 
individual school proves its value as a guidance device, consistent 
with the functions and philosophy of the junior high school. 
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HIS MONTH abstracts of three valuable research studies of 

methods are presented. These deal with experimental in- 
vestigations of methods used in remedial reading, of trends of teach- 
ing in the social studies and of the worth of each of two methods 
in the teaching of Latin. 


I. EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF REMEDIAL READING! 


Problem: The evaluation of certain reports of experimental 
studies of reading, and the experimental evaluation of three meth- 
ods of remedial reading. 

The problem has its origin in the claims made for certain in- 
struments, devices and methods for remedial reading. A prelimi- 
nary survey of the available literature will reveal that a majority 
of experimental studies of remedial reading fall into one of two 
categories. The first includes those which report the diagnosis and 
remedial treatment of individual cases of reading difficulty, while 
the second is made up of those which report the use of special in- 
struments, devices, and methods for remedial reading, with individ- 
uals or small groups of backward readers. The reports differ widely 
in stated aims, character of subjects, and methods of procedure, 
but they are alike in that they make claims of gains in many differ- 
ent aspects of reading ability with whatever procedures employed. 

The validity of any claim is determined, in the last analysis, by 
its adequacy in achieving what it purports to achieve. Any question 
as to the validity of claims made for special instruments, devices, 
or methods calls for a detailed examination of the assumptions, the 
methods, the results, and the interpretations of statistical data on 
which those claims are based. The purpose of this study was to 
determine the validity of the claims made for certain instruments, 
devices, and methods for remedial reading. 

Procedure: In determining the validity of claims, two methods 
of approach were followed. In one instance, experimental evidence 
presented in reading studies was tested in terms of criteria set up 
under two rubrics—the psychological soundness of assumptions 
upon which procedures were based, and the adequacy of the ex- 
perimental procedures employed. As in the other instance, three 
methods for remedial reading were evaluated experimentally. 

1 Rose Butler Browne, “A Critical Evaluation of Experimental Studies of Remedial 


Reading.”’ Unpublished M. A. Thesis, Harvard University, 1939. (Under the direction 
of Professor Francis T. Spaulding.) 
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(a) The criteria for the psychological soundness of assumptions 
were set up in keeping with the belief that it is desirable that all 
remedial procedures be based on sound principles of teaching and 
learning—insofar as these principles have been established. Unfor- 
tunately, few have been settled beyond question, but a considera- 
tion of the findings of psychology in regard to learning in general 
and reading in particular made it possible to formulate the fol- 
lowing criteria: 


1. Reading is a conceptual process 

2. The movements and pauses of the eye are the result of reading habits 

3. Remedial work in reading should take an intelligent account of the in- 
dividual 

4. Transfer is obtained in proportion as there is teaching for transfer 

5. Fresh motivation is essential in remedial reading. 


(b) The second set of criteria dealt with the adequacy of the 
experimental procedures employed in the studies of remedial read- 
ing. If workers in remedial reading are to act with reference to the 
evidence obtained from experimentation, it is important to know 
the conditions under which the evidence was secured. The rules 
for experimentation as a research technique have been carefully 
formulated and thoroughly tested. The following criteria for eval- 
uating experimental procedures employed in experimental studies 
of remedial reading were based on the requirements of experi- 
mentation in research: 


The problem should be clearly stated 

The experimental factors employed should be clearly defined 

The subjects selected should be representative 

. The criteria by which the effects of the experimental factors are to be 
judged should be clearly stated. 

. Differences should be interpreted on the basis of their reliability and 

significance. 


Sep > 
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The studies selected for appraisal reported subjects from all 
levels of the educational system and out-of-school adults, with 
chronological ages from 6 to 60, and mental ability from the “lower 
ranges of intelligence” to “better than average” with the majority 
reporting subjects as of normal mental ability. Four studies em- 
ployed mechanical instruments; three, devices; and five, methods. 
Seven employed equivalent groups in classroom situations; two 
used small groups in a special classroom, and two used individuals 
in a laboratory situation. Ten experimenters reported significant 
gains for the experimental groups, whereas two reported no real 
differences in the gains made by the experimental groups as com- 
pared with those used as controls. 


(c) In evaluating three methods for remedial reading, three 


groups of Negro children, who were regarded by teachers and 
school officers as backward readers, were equated with respect to the 
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means and standard deviations of their chronological ages, previous 
school experience, and reading ability, as measured by a standard 
reading test. For eight weeks, three different methods for teaching 
reading were employed by three different teachers, who were se- 
lected because they were suited to the requirements of the experi- 
ment as described in Chapter III of this report. Stimulating in- 
structional materials were used by the teachers who were rotated at 
each third of the way through the experimental period, in an effort 
to overcome differences in teacher effectiveness. At the end of the 
experimental period, equivalent forms of the initial reading tests 
were used to measure gains in reading. While each of the three 
methods was effective with some members of each group, there were 
no significant differences in the gains made by one group as com- 
pared with another. 


Conclusions: The critical evaluation of the reports of experi- 
mental studies of reading, and the experimental evaluation of three 
methods of remedial reading, lead to the following conclusions: 


1. There is wide difference of opinion as to the meaning of reading and the 
nature of the reading process. 

2. Classroom teachers with a minimum of training and close supervision can 
work profitably with groups of backward readers. 

3. Training in the use of various methods of dealing with backward readers 
should be made available to all elementary-school teachers. 

4. Faulty use of experimental procedures made the interpretations of gains 
reported for studies using certain instruments, methods, and devices un- 
certain. 

5. The growing interest in remedial reading is attested to by the extended 
body of literature and numerous investigations which are developing; 
by the appointment of reading specialists on all levels of the educational 
system; by the fact that yearbooks and annual meetings of associations 
are being given over to reading problems; by the many and varied types 
of instruments for the improvement of reading that are being produced; 
and by the number of courses concerned with reading that are being 
offered in colleges and universities. 


II. EVALUATION OF TEACHING METHODS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


Problem: Discovery and analysis of the trends of teaching the 
social studies in the United States during the thirty-year period, 
1910-1940. 

Procedure: The data were collected from three sources: (1) spe- 
cial national committee reports, (2) selected textbooks on special 
and general methods, and (3) three periodicals devoted respectively 
to the social studies, secondary education and education in general. 
These data were classified under headings covering the major 
methods of teaching and also the trends toward and away from 
certain techniques of presenting the social studies. 

2Roy L. Crosby. “An Analysis of the Trends in Methods of Teaching the Social 


Studies in High Schools, 1910-1940. Unpublished M. A. thesis, University of North 
Carolina, 1940. (Under the direction of Professor Roben J. Maaske.) 
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Findings: The following trends in the method of teaching the 
social studies during the years, 1910-1940 were: 


1. toward discarding the old textbook and recitation method. 

2. toward denying the lecture method a place in secondary-school meth- 
odology. 

3. toward the use of source material to supplement other procedures, rather 
than as a method in itself. 

4. toward the decreasing use of the laboratory method in the secondary 
social studies area. 


5. toward the increasing use of the problem method of instruction. 

6. toward a more extensive use of the socialized recitation method. 

7. toward the use of the project method. 

8. toward synthesis in methods of teaching. 

g. toward the unit-concept in the organization of instruction materials. 
10. toward supervised study of social studies materials. 


III. MetHops oF TEACHING DERIVATIVES® 


Problem: Determination of the value of two methods of teach- 
ing derivatives from Latin, as measured by a comprehensive word 
test. The purpose was to discover how much difference in results 
will be found when the teacher requires memorization of ten Eng- 
lish derivatives from Latin each week in one class and discusses 
derivatives only incidentally in another. 

Procedure: Two experimental groups were formed with ten 
pupils in each and equated only approximately, since only this 
small number of pupils was available. The element of chance was 
the deciding factor when the division of pupils was made, since the 
experiment was carried on in a small high school with a relatively 
small teaching corps, and conflicts had to be avoided. The groups 
were equated as nearly as possible on the basis of mental age ac- 
cording to the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, chronologi- 
cal age, school average in achievement, and beginning scores on a 
multiple choice word test constructed by the author. 

The mental test was administered in September, and the word 
test was given on the days immediately following. The test con- 
tained 400 items, which were given on four successive days, 100 
items each day, to the Experimental and Control Groups. This test 
was given in the same manner after thirty-four weeks of experi- 
mental teaching, to determine the amount of gain the experi- 
mental groups had made. The scores considered were those based 
on the test in its final forms, that is, after it had been administered 
to 100 Latin-II students, including the experimental groups and 
the data which were used to refine it. There were two final forms, 
each containing sixty-three items. 

Ten English derivatives from Latin from the teacher’s deriva- 
tive list were taught each week in the Experimental Group, while 

® Pauline Josserand. “The Comparative Results of Two Methods of Teaching Deriva- 


tion.”” Unpublished M. A. Thesis, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
1938. 
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derivatives were only mentioned incidentally in the Control Group, 
some allusion to them being made every day. The teacher required 
the pupils in the Experimental Group, in which derivatives were 
being definitely taught, to keep a notebook containing information 
concerning the derivatives memorized. These derivatives were 
taken from the material to be translated by both groups and were 
not the same words included in the test used to measure results. 
Members of the Experimental Group were encouraged to make 
contributions of examples of Latin in everyday life for the bul- 
letin board. The reaction to the methods employed in this group 
were most gratifying because of the interests manifested by the 
pupils. 

Findings: The results are not significant because of the small 
number of pupils in each experimental group and because of the 
fact that the groups were not accurately equated. The mean gain 
in the Control Group was 14.5 and in the Experimental Group, 
20.4. The critical ratio was 1.35 in favor of the Experimental 
Group, which would have to be three in order to be reliable. The 
Control Group had a standard deviation of 7.8, while that of the 
Experimental Group was 10.6, indicating that the latter was more 
variable. The critical ratio was 1.38, which is also not a reliable 
difference. 

After computations were made, no differences were found which 
were statistically significant except in chronological and mental age, 
in which the Control Group surpassed. This means that the Con- 
trol Group had an advantage in the beginning, a fact which may 
be the reason that there was no significant difference in the word 
gain of the two groups. It seems that the value of this study lies 
in the techniques established rather than in the results. 

It should not be concluded from these results that assistance 
from the teacher, a pupil notebook, a teacher’s derivative list, and 
training to see evidences of Latin in everyday life are not valuable. 
Largely because the experimental groups were small and not accu- 
rately enough equated, the results are not to be considered statis- 
tically significant. 

Recommendations: Derivative teaching can be recommended as 
a means of adding interest and variety in the Latin-II class. It can 
be a means of introducing a new hobby and can give satisfaction 
in the recognition of words derived from Latin. 

The experiment should be repeated, using larger experimental 
groups which can be accurately equated. It is possible that results 
from a similar experiment in which larger groups are used might 
indicate that the one method of teaching derivatives does excel the 
other. 


The theme of the annual curriculum conference at Peabody 
College July 24, 25, and 26 is “Democratic Living in a Critical 
Time.” 
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HE NUMBER of publications of special interest to classical 
teachers in the secondary field continued their 1939-40 
growth during the last year. The basic period of time covered by 
this bibliography is from March 15, 1940 to March go, 1941, though 
a few items of 1938 and 1939 are included because of their omission 
from previous lists.1 
In this annual list no information is given about newspaper 
articles of a specific or general nature, and as a rule materials from 
the strictly professional classical journals are omitted. As in the 
past not all publications are included, either as regards books, 
bulletins, or periodicals; the practice has been followed of listing 
only those which may be of special help to high-school teachers. 
The author has not read all of the items listed, yet his careful 
examination and investigation prompt the feeling that the bibliog- 
raphy is rather comprehensive and valuable in the form of new 
materials, ideas, and aids for the Latin teacher. 


Adcock, Frank E. The Roman Art of War Under the Republic. “Martin Clas- 
sical Lectures, Vol. VIII.” Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
140. $2.00. Another of this well-known lecture series. 

American Classical League Service Bureau: 1940-41: 

Item 578: A Selected Bibliography on the Place of Latin in the Curriculum 
of the Secondary School, by W. L. Carr. 5 cents 

Bulletin XXX: A Guide for Readings in English on Roman Civilization, 
by Oscar E. Nybakken. 35 cents. 

Bulletin: Supplement to a Bibliography of Greek Myth in English Poetry, 
by Helen H. Law. 50 cents. 

Armen, H. K. Tigranes the Great. Detroit, Avondale Press. 1941. $2.00. The 
Armenian ruler in a biography. 

Beesley, Patricia. The Revival of the Humanities in American Education. New 
York, Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. 201. $2.00. Cultural education 
and cultural courses, edited by Lennox Grey. 

Benson, Sally. Stories of Gods and Heroes. New York, The Dial Press. 1940. 
Pp. 256. $2.50. A book of classical mythology. Bullfinch selected and 
rewritten. 

Bolton, I. M. “Julius Goes Voyaging,” Boys Life, XXX (January, 1940) :3-5; 
31-3. Julius Caesar’s adventures with the pirates. 

Carcopino, Jerome. Daily Life in Ancient Rome. New Haven, Yale University 
Press. 1940. Pp. xv + 342. $4.00. Life in Rome at the Empire’s height. 

Cary, M. A History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B. C. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 1448. $4.40. 


1Cf. The High School Journal, 21:144-6, April, 1938; 22:199-201, May, 1939; and 
23:228-32, May, 1940. 
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Challis, George. The Golden Knight. New York, Greystone Press. 1939. Pp. 
350. $2.00. A story of Richard the Lionhearted. 

Cheney, David. Sons of Minos. Boston, Bruce Humphries. 1941. $2.00. The 
novel of Crete in a new edition. 

Cole, Luella. The Teachers Handbook of Technical Vocabulary. Bloomington, 
(Ill.) Public School Publishing Co. 1940. Pp. 119. $1.00. Important tech- 
nical terms for each of thirteen school subjects. 

Couch, Herbert N. Classical Civilization: Greece. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1940. Pp. xxix + 557. $3.50. Study and story of Greek Civilization. 
Vol. I of Classical Civilization. 

Cummings, L. V. Alexander the Great. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1940. Pp. 462. $3.75. The great conqueror again. 

Cummins, Geraldine. When Nero Was Dictator. Introduction by A. H. G. Lee. 
London, Muller. 1939. Pp. 272. 10s 64. $3.50. Saunders Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Dean, Mildred, and Wall, Bernice. “The Value of Foreign Language Study 
for Tenth-Grade Pupils,” School and Society, 51:717-720 (June, 1940). 
Comparative study of those who had studied foreign language and those 
who had not. 

De Camp, L. S. Lest Darkness Fall. New York, Henry Holt and Co. 1941. Pp. 
379. $2.50. Adventures of an archeologist in Justinian’s Rome. 

Diederich, P. B. The Frequency of Latin Words and Their Endings. Chicago, 
6010 Dorchester Ave. (The author) 1939. Pp. v + 121. A study of basic 
words and inflections of value to the secondary-school Latin teacher. 

Dunham, F. S. and others: The Language of the Ages. A Course in Latin for 
Beginners, second edition. Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros. 1939. Pp. 629. $1.75. 

Early Greek Art, A Picture Book. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
1939, 20 plates. 25 cents. 

Echternach, Harriet. High-School Latin Workbook. (Sterling, Ill.) Published 
by the author. 1940. Pp. 68 + 38 tests. $1.00. A workbook based on a 
compilation of projects, Roman life and games, plus the usual features of a 
workbook. 

Engelbert, A. F. “Foreign Languages as a Vital Factor in Foreign Propaganda 
Control,” School and Society, 52:396-8 (October 26, 1940). Is there need for 
a shift of emphasis in foreign-language teaching? 

Farrington, Benjamin. Science and Politics in the Ancient World. New York, 
Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. 243. $2.50. Government, its relation to 
the spread of knowledge, etc. 

French, Allen. The Lost Baron. Boston, Houghton Mifflin. ig4o. Pp. 252. 
$2.25. Middle Ages, Knights and armour; a good story for boys. 

Frank, Tenney. An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press. Vol. V, Rome and Italy of the Empire. 1940. Pp. ix + 445. 
$5-75- Rome of the Empire. 

Geer, Russell M. Classical Civilization: Rome. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1940. Pp. xxiii + 414. $3.00 (to schools). Second volume of Classical 
Civilization. The story and study of Rome. 

Gibson, John. Patrician Street. New York, Vanguard Press. 1940. Pp. 355- 
2.50. A story of imperial Rome. 

Gudmundsson, Kristmann. Winged Citadel. New York, Henry Holt and Co. 
1940. Pp. 409. $2.75. A story of ancient Crete and the Minoan Empire. 
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Haight, Elizabeth H. The Roman Use of Anecdotes in Cicero, Livy and the 
Satirists. New York, Longmans, Green and Co. 1940. ix + 189. $2.50. 
Quaint information and enrichment material for the secondary-school teacher. 

Hamlin, T. F. Architecture Through the Ages. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1940. Pp. 727. $6.00. Well illustrated. 

Kaulfers, W. V. “Foreign Language Outcomes of the Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation,” School and Society, 52:235-7. (September 21, 1940). Basic 
principles of foreign-language teaching. 

Kent, Roland G. The Sounds of Latin: A Descriptive and Historical Phonology, 
second edition. Revised. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940. Pp. 220. $4.00. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic. The Bible and Archaeology. New York, Harper and Bros. 
1940. Pp. 310. $3.00. Interesting sidelights on the recovery of many of the 
lost pieces of the puzzle of ancient history by archaeological research. 

Lamb, Harold. The March of the Barbarians. New York, Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1940. Pp. viii + 389. $3.75. The Mongols from Genghis- 
Khan to Tamerlane. 

Lindquist, Lilly. General Language. English and Its Foreign Relations. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company. 1940. Pp. xii + 398. $1.40. A textbook 
in general language. 

MclIlwain, C. H. Constitutionalism, Ancient and Modern. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press. 1940. Pp. 171. $2.50. Interesting contrasts especially per- 
tinent at this time. 

Magoffin, R. V. D. and Duncalf, Frederic. Ancient and Medieval History. Revised 
edition. New York, Silver Burdett Company. 1940. Pp. 896. $2.24. A new 
edition of this textbook. 

Masefield, John. Basilissa: A Tale of the Empress Theodora. New York, Mac- 
millan Co. 1940. Pp. 507. $2.00. A story of sixth-century Byzantium. 

Michell, H. The Economics of Ancient Greece. New York, Macmillan Co. 1940. 
Pp. 415. $4.00. Good picture of this aspect of Greek life. 

Morison, Samuel E. The Ancient Classics in a Modern Democracy. New York, 
Oxford University Press. 1939. 50 cents. Commencement Address at College 
of Wooster. 

Moseley, Nicholas. “Language Teaching: Practice and Theory,” The French 
Review, XIII: 289-94 (February, 1940). Report of agreement by the con- 
ference of experts in the field of language teaching under auspices of the 
General Education Board. 

Myers, E. D. The Foundations of English. New York, Macmillan Co. 1940. 
Pp. xv + 301. $3.00. An interesting and scholarly book in the field of 
linguistics. 

Nemiah, R. C. (Ed.) Selections from Ancient Greek Historians in English. 
New York, Scribners Sons. 1939. Pp. xv + 428. $1.50. 

Nickerson, Hoffman. The Armed Horde. A Study of the Rise, Survival and 
Decline of the Mass Army. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1940. Pp. 427. 
$3.50. 

Nilsson, M. P. Greek Popular Religion. New York, Columbia University Press. 
1940. Pp. xviii + 166. $2.50. A literary and archaeological work on ancient 
religion. 

Parker, Carlton. “The Bunk in Classical Scholarship,” The American Mercury. 
xlix (March, 1940) :334-9. A protest against nonessentials typical of classical 
scholarship. 
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Perkins, Mary. Your Catholic Language: Latin from the Missal. New York, 
Sheed and Ward. 1940. Pp. 222. $2.00. 

Perrin, P. G. An Index to English: A Handbook of Current Usage and Style. 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co. 1939. Pp. xv + 680. $1.50. Of special 
interest to Latin teachers in certain parts dealing with Latin and English. 

Plans for a Working Model of a Roman Ballista. New York, Service Bureau, 
American Classical League. 1940. $1.00. 

Prentice, Wm. K. The Ancient Greeks. Princeton, Princeton University Press. 
1940. Pp, viii + 254. $3.00. The ancient Greek world. 

Rickard, J. A. and Albert, H. An Outline of Ancient, Medieval and Modern 
History, A Digest of the History of Civilization. 7th Edition. Revised and 
enlarged. New York, Barnes and Noble. 1940. Pp. 307. $1.00. 

Robinson, C. E. Latium, A Reader for the First Stage of Latin. New York, 
Macmillan Co. 1940. Pp. viii + 138. 88 cents. 

Salvatorelli, Luigi. Translated by Bernard Miall. A Concise History of Italy 
from Prehistoric Times to Our Own Day. New York, Oxford University 
Press. 1940. Pp. 688. $5.00. The emergence of an Italian people. 

Sanford, Eva M. The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times. New York, The 
Ronald Press Co. 1939. Pp. xxi + 618. $4.50. Survey of the history of 
the Near East and Mediterranean area from primitive times to 636 A. D. 

Scramuzza, V. M. The Emperor Claudius. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 
1940. Pp. 328. $3.75. Historical in outlook; Harvard Historical Studies, 
Vol. 44. 

Smith, C. E. and Case, L. M. A Short History of Western Civilization. Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1940. Pp. 836. $4.00. A textbook. 

Snedeker, Caroline D. The White Isle. New York, Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 1940. Pp. 271. $2.00. A story of Hadrian’s Roman Britain for 
high-school boys and girls. 

Speight, Tulie. Liber Latinus. Raleigh (N. C.), Capital Printing Co. 1940. Pp. 
60. $1.00. Latin picture book for young boys and girls. 

Stuart, F. S. Caravan for China. New York, Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
1941. Pp. 307. $2.50. A Roman gladiator travels into China. 

Sturtevant, Edgar H. The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Second Edition) 
Philadelphia, Linguistic Society of America. 1940. Pp. 192. $3.00. Valuable 
for high-school teachers for answering questions on Latin pronunciation. 

Vandercook, J. W. Empress of the Dusk: A Life of Theodora of Byzantium. 
New York, Reynal and Hitchcock. 1940. Pp. 295. $2.50. The circus girl 
who became empress of Rome in the sixth century. 

Vaughn, Agnes C. Akka, Dwarf of Syracuse. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1940. Pp. 216. $2.00. A good story of ancient days about the adventures 
of twins—around goo B. C. 

White, Dorrance S. The Teaching of Latin. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co 
1941. Pp. 320. $2.00. A new methods text, the first in thirteen years. 

Withers, A. M. “Latin, English, and the Literary Societies,” School and Society, 
51:215-6. (January 27, 1940). 
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The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education. Lots E. ENGLEMAN and 
WALTER Crospy Erits. American Association of Junior Colleges, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1941. $2.50. 


This volume is the first monograph published by the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education. If this volume is indicative of the quality and 
value of future publications of the Commission, the series will be the greatest 
contribution to terminal education on the junior college level yet made. 

The book, which contains 1438 references, is carefully and completely an- 
notated. Approximately half of the references deal with specific terminal cur- 
ricula; the other half deal with the terminal function and general discussions of 
terminal education, the organization and administration of terminal education, 
guidance and personnel services, library, plant and equipment, and faculty. 

Terminal curricula deal with so-called cultural terminal curricula and 
semi-professional and occupational curricula. It is encouraging to note that 
practically every subject-matter field is represented in one or the other cur- 
riculum. This should be encouraging to those who are interested in terminal 
junior-college education. Over one third of the items deal with vocational 
curricula, including agriculture, business, engineering, fine arts, health, home 
economics, journalism, public service, as well as a small miscellaneous group. 

This volume will be of inestimable value to students of junior-college 
education. Mckee Fisk. 


Mental Health in the Classroom—Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 
1940. Pp. viii + 304. $2.00. 


This yearbook calls attention to a very vital area of teacher preparation 
and practice; at the same time it seeks to summarize and illystrate progress to 
date within it, at levels from nursery school to college. Its emphasis is on the 
normal relationships of youth rather than the abnormal and upon prevention 
of aberrations rather than their subsequent treatment. 

In order to do this, it starts with an interpretation of normal mental and 
emotional development and follows with a study of home-school-community 
relationships and influences. Concreteness is further given through the citing 
of cases involving a variety of classroom situations and behavior problems to- 
gether with the ways in which these were, or might be, faced. The parent- 
teacher relationship is examined and discussed both by a parent and by a 
teacher. The final chapters are devoted to the significance of mental hygiene 
to in-service growth and pre-service training of teachers, and to a brief summary 
and forward look which points out difficulties as well as successes. 

Taken in toto the book performs an excellent service in championing the 
causes of knowing and working with the whole child as a basis for modern 
expert educational work. CARLETON E. PRESTON. 
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Making Consumer Education Effective. Proceedings, Second National Conference 
Institute for Consumer Education. Columbia Missouri: Stephens College, 
1940. Pp. 225. $1.00. 


This bulletin is the verbatim report of the proceedings of the conference 
which was sponsored by the Institute for Consumer Education at Stephens 
College in April 1940. Over 700 people including educators and business men 
from all over the United States attended the conference. Over 50 authorities 
on consumer education representing government, consumer organizations, busi- 
ness, and education participated in the program. The special approaches of 
labor, business, and cooperatives to the problem brought out several conflicting 
views of Consumer Education. The speeches on advertising and the discussion 
which followed also represented widely divergent viewpoints. Twenty-three 
round-table discussions on such topics as “What and how to teach high-school 
students,” “What and how to teach adults of average income levels,” “Consumer 
education and the problems of milk supply,” “Choosing and using materials 
in the consumer education fields,” “What educators need to know about the 
consumer and agriculture,” and “Propaganda analysis and consumer education” 
will be valuable to any teacher who is dealing with this problem. A panel dis- 
cussion on “Consumer education for college students” which was participated 
in by 21 students from 16 midwestern colleges and universities illustrates a 
valuable technique. Other topics which were discussed during the conference 
include “Vitalizing economic education,” “Finding the facts educators need to 
know about consumers and commodities,” and “Economic issues of interest to 
consumer educators.” 

Making Consumer Education Effective represents the best thinking of the 
different groups concerned with this problem. Since it reports the proceedings 
of a conference it is somewhat incoherent. However, one who takes the time 
to read it carefully will find a rich and valuable collection of source material. 

A. K. K. 


New Vocational Mathematics for Boys. WiLt1AM H. DooLey and Davin KRIEGEL. 
Boston. D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Pp. xv + 349. 


This book is designed to give the student an insight into the application 
of mathematics to the problems in a number of vocations. To do this it first 
presents material for a review of several phases of mathematics such as arith- 
metic, the formulas, equations, percentage, measurement of plane figures, vol- 
umes, graphs, logarithms, and trigonometry. Then follows the application of 
mathematics as it is applied by the carpenter and builder, the plumber, the 
machinist, and the electrician. 

Each of these phases is very well treated and is as comprehensive as the 
limited space devoted to it will permit. The most noteworthy feature of the 
book is that the illustrations and material of the book are up to date since it 
s taken from the modern work-a-day world and the student is taught to do 
as the journeyman mechanic would do when solving the problems of his 
profession. 

The construction of such practical instruments as the micrometer caliper, 
the vernier caliper and the slide rule are explained and their manipulation and 
uses thoroughly treated. 

The problem material is good and as abundant as space will permit. The 
cuts, pictures, and diagrams are excellent and the explanations are clear and 
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to the point. The tables in the appendix give the student the reference material 
he will need in his work in convenient form. 

Since at the present time so much emphasis is being given to our industrial 
preparedness or the lack of it, it would seem that this book would find an 
important place in educational work. 

H. F. MUNCH. 


Recent French Books 


Transition to Reading and Writing French. Etton Hockinc and JoserH M. 
Carriere. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1940. Pp. xi + 162 + Appendix 
and Vocabularies, pp. 165-183, iii-xxxvii. $1.75. 


Part I of this book is the Transition to Reading, consisting of a rapid re- 
view of grammar for recognition purposes. Part II is the Transition to Writ- 
ing. In this section the objective is to develop the ability to write and speak 
French. Grammar is likewise again reviewed. 

Both parts contain very fine drill material, especially with idiomatic expres- 
sions. For second-year college classes this text should be very helpful in devel- 
oping the skills for which it is designed. 


Nos Amis. ALEXANDER H. ScHutz. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. Pp. 

xiii + 147 + Vocabulary, pp. iii-xxii. $1.50. 

This is a delightful collection of live sketches dealing with life in France, 
A. H. (Ante Hitler) as experienced by the author. 

For those who desire to use them there is a superabundance of exercises 
based on the text. 

The very fine photographic reproductions add much to the interest of the 
book. 

This book is better fitted for college than high-school classes during the 
second year. Third-year high-school classes will be able to profit much in 
building up their vocabulary and in their knowledge of the French people. 


La Maison de Penarvan. JULES SANDEAU. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Ex- 
ercises and Vocabulary, by Henry E. Haxo. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1940. Pp. xvi + 147 + IXxxxi. $1.25. 

This is an edition of a novel about the royalists of the Vendée. The story 

is fairly interesting, though not very exciting. The French is generally of a 

moderate difficulty. 

It is a good picture of life during the period of the First Republic and the 
attempts of the Royalists to regain their supremacy at the end of the eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries. 


Souvenirs francais en Amérique. Héléne Fouré and Robert Fouré. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1940. Pp. viii + Exercises and Vocabulary, pp. 261-361. 


This book deals with the exploration and settlement of America by the 
French. It takes up the spread of French influences in the various parts of the 
country. 

One of the real values in reading a book of this sort lies in the fact that 
much of the material is more or less familiar to the students. 
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The illustrations which are very well done add materially to the interest of 
the book. 

This should prove a valuable addition to the cultural readings of both 
high school and early college students. 


Un Beau Voyage. J. H. Jones and A. BUHLER. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1940. 
Pp. ix + Notes, pp. 329-350, Vocabulaire, pp. go. $1.60. 


The excellent illustrations on almost every page make this an exceedingly 
attractive book. It gives the account of a tour of France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and parts of Germany and Italy. (A. H.) 


Chardenal. Second Course. Louis C. LAMBERT. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1940. 
Pp. xxv + 526 + Vocabulary, pp. 82. $1.80. 


Another Chardenal. If you like Chardenal, you will like this one. But for 
the cover, it is very similar to all of the other Chardenals. 


Accent on France. JOAN DENENHOLZ and PETER SAMMARTINO. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. viii + 172. Price $1.00. 


If teachers who are planning to take the French Test of the National 
Teacher Examination were to study this book they would be able to answer 
many of the questions in it, if not all of them. 

For a book of this type, this text, in English, is the best that has come to 
our desk. 

The cultural information about France and the French people is concisely 
and interestingly presented. The maps and illustrations are profuse and good. 

If the teacher feels that he cannot spend the time to use this book as a 
regular text in his classes we recommend it highly for supplementary reading. 


French Practice Book. Cttrrorp S. PARKER. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. 
Pp. x + 235 + Vocabulary, pp. 237-280, + Index of Rules, pp. 281-287. 
Price $1.32. 

The author of this book, intended for a review of grammar for second- or 
third-year students, has thought up an arrangement different from that used 
by other authors of review grammars. He has divided the book, not into les- 
sons, but according to rules, giving 100. The examples to illustrate the rules 
are well chosen and generally there is a goodly amount of illustrative drill 
material. 

There are seven review lessons, made for testing purposes, consisting of 
items of various types, in the earlier reviews especially of numerous new-type 
objective material. Most of these seven reviews are particularly good. The 
final review is far too long. 

This should make a very satisfactory review grammar. 


La’Anglais tel qu’on le parle, par Tristan Bernard et Quelques Anecdotes. 
Adapted and edited by Orto F. Bonn. Book vii in the Bond Graded Readers. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. 42 + Exercises and Vocabulary, pp. 
43-58. Limp cloth. $.g2. 


Another interesting and well-edited reader in this series. 
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Baba Diéne et Morceau-de-Sucre. CLAUDE AVELINE. Abridged and edited by 
R. J. QuINAULT. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 124 + Notes and Vocab- 
ularly, pp. 125-160. $.80. 


The editor of this little reader presents it in lieu of “the perennial contes 
et légendes” for beginners. It does have a more human and live interest for 
high-school students than many fairy stories. The numerous illustrations are 
reminiscent of the Black Sambo books. 


Quelque Chose de Facile. Ernest R. Dopce and ALINE CARO-DELAVAILLE. New 
York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. viii + 132 + Exercises and Voca- 
bulaire, pp. 133-230. $1.00. 


This is a collection of anecdotes which should, in general, interest the be- 
ginning French student. Even though the authors say that the vocabulary is 
simple, one wonders at the use of such words on page 1, as, cauchemars, métier, 
rentes; or on page 7, appartient; p. 9, tresser les crins; scrute le feuillage. ‘These 
are merely a few examples chosen at random. The list might easily be ex- 
panded, but these few will suffice to illustrate what is meant. 

Of course these expressions may be found in the vocabulary; but why not 
either use more simple and more commonly used words at this early stage, or 
translate them in footnotes as is done with numerous other words and phrases, 
many of them far simpler and more commonly used than those cited above. 

Part II, consisting of historical and cultural anecdotes, is especially inter- 
esting and valuable. 





A notable new textbook 


BIOLOGY 


AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 
By John W. Ritchie 


Characterized by an extremely lucid treatment of the topics of 
high school biology and providing ample material for a year’s 
work. The book is notable for its successful combination of the 
principles, type, and group methods of teaching into a unified 
treatment that avoids extremes and monotony and is highly 
practical for classroom use. The course outlined has unusual 
scope and perspective, yet teacher and student will find in it 
an abundance of material for concrete study. There are more 
than 750 photographs and drawings. Outstanding features of 
the book are its practicality and the applicability of its teaching 
to human affairs. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














